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HOLIDAY TRAFFIC 


PAHE noon sun planes off of the cornices of high Fifth 
venue buildings, cutting a triangle of light in the 
ark torrent of traffic which weaves its perpetual ver- 
and horizontal pattern at the street crossings. The 
le shrills twice: east and west; once: north and south. 
x The dark torrent flows up and down the avenue, 


Pennons, the stars and stripes, flutter 
from its struts. A fanfare of toy trumpets blazes 
leath its roof. Over its rails triumphant laugh- 
lean: a Bey eeparition in the dark, struggling 


4 t-seeing bus. 


band of strange ‘characters, ‘black on white, en- 
s white form. It is a legend in Hebrew. From 
eat flaps an ensign telling the same tale in English: 
ent American. Lipshitz and Sons have settled with 
ational Ladies’ Garment Workers. We go back 
tod 

: om blare out; the little flags glow in the 
light. The crowd in the bus laughs and shouts; 
in the torrent stares up, stupid and amazed: 
lebrew ; garment strike. Groups are settling— 
: eee oe ae! drift off into the blur 


ar co. avenue. . 


rue dark torrent flows east and west 
Out of its depths winds a snake of men. 
“The head bears an ensign: red letters on 
italian: “Joo per cent American. B. Good- 
the I. L. G. W. U. We go back to 
er and shouts. The snake glides across 
corner and loses itself in the dark torrent 
3d south. Again the bus lunges hysterically 
A thread of scarlet celebration has been 
aie wich the traffic weaves per- 
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JUSTICE IN CLEVELAND 


O give public opinion two arms and another eye is the 
purpose of the Cleveland Association for Criminal Jus- 
tice. This new federation of civic organizations aims 
to make possible every day in the year as effective a scrutiny 
of the processes of justice as the voters now exercise only 
on the first ‘Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
The city already has a dozen organizations which follow the 


prosecution of special varieties of wrongdoing, _ as the Cleve- 
land Safety Council watches traffic prosecutions, the retail 
- merchants’ board shoplifting cases, and so on. 
with hobbies and others whose interest in the problem is 


These groups 


general are now linked up in the new association. 
As Alfred Bettman of Cincinnati pointed out in a section 
of the Cleveland Foundation’s recent survey of criminal jus- 


tice [see the Survey for November 29], the city has needed 


an unofficial agency to watch and report upon all the work 
of public servants in the local police, court and penal systems. 
This task has been left almost entirely to the newspapers 
with their spasmodic promotion of editorial ideas during “crime 
waves,” alternating with periods of public apathy. The for- 
mation of an association for a continuous audit under the 
leadership of the bar association is one of the first results of 
the survey. The association’s constitution provides for repre- 
sentation on the directorate of the Bar Association, Chamber 
of Commerce, several trade clubs and professional societies, 
two women’s organizations and the Civic League. Individ- 
uals, whether members of these organizations or not, are of- 
fered associate memberships. ‘The funds for a five-year pro- 
gram of activity are practically assured. 

The Chicago Crime Commission was taken as a model 
in the organization work. The Cleveland Foundation as- 
sisted in forming the association although it is not one of the 
agencies which choose the governing board. An operating 
director is to be employed with a staff big enough to cover 
all the offices in police station and criminal courts buildings. 
According to H. H. McKeehan, chairman of the associa- 
tion, attention will be given very early to putting into effect 
the recommendations of the recent survey. 


THE HEALTHIEST YEAR 
CCORDING tto the records of thirty-seven leading 


American insurance companies, comprising figures for 
27,000,000 lives, the present year is the healthiest one 
in the history of Canada and the United States. An analysis 
of these records for the first ten months of the year was pre- 
sented by Robert L. Cox, vice-president of the Metropolitan 


Life Insurance Company, at the recent convention in New 
y 1 


York of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. ‘These 
companies, which transact about 80 per cent of the life in- 
surance business of the country, had 184,860 deaths during 
those ten months as contrasted with 205,941 deaths during 
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‘the same period in 1920. Influenza and pneumonia account 


almost entirely for the favorable showing. The former has 
been almost totally eliminated. As might have beén predicted, 


_ deaths from pneumonia showed a sympathetic decline with 


influenza, causing only about half as many deaths this year 
as last. Although tuberculosis was responsible for one in every 
nine of the deaths experienced among the policyholders of the 
companies in 1921, this fact should be contrasted with the 
situation ten years ago, when the ratio was one in four. Anti- 
tuberculosis societies, prohibition and prosperity, all claim the 
major share in this reduction; but it is quité impossible, of 
course, to assess their relative share. 

The number of suicides and homicides has gone up. ‘This 
increase was about four times as great as had been expected. 
Mr. Cox believes that this is largely a result of the reactions 
of the war, business depression, unemployment and other phases 
of the economic disturbance, and that the number will fall 
again as conditions improve. The number of deaths from 
automobile accidents reported by these companies was 15 per 
cent higher than in 1920. ‘‘We talk learnedly of bacteria and 
bacilli, but overlook the bacillus automobilus,” said Mr. Cox, 
“whose presence behind the wheel of his juggernaut can be 


' discovered without aid from the microscope and whose homi- 


cides might be largely prevented by more effective policing of 
‘our congested highways.” 

Speaking of cerebral hemorrhage, organic diseases of the 
heart and Bright’s disease, ailments, in the main, of advanced 
life, Mr. Cox pointed out that about 28 per cent of the deaths 
are caused by them. So long as the pressure and tension of 
present-day life last this percentage will continue. For some 
time, therefore, a further decrease in the mortality rate large- 
ly rests in attacks directed at other causes of death. 

More accurate diagnosis is probably in part responsible for 
an increase in the death rate of cancer. As indicated by Cur- 
tis E. Lakeman [see the Survey for December 3], a fuller 
control of this disease will be impossible until the public is 
willing to break down the taboo which has surrounded its 
discussion and is willing to call unpleasant facts by their real 
names. Diptheria and scarlet fever also show slight increases, 
which require no special explanation. 


GROWING PAINS 


OCIAL work as a profession has been having growing 

pains. Two meetings were held in New York last week, 

under the auspices of the American Association of Social 
Workers, to discuss certain professional aspects of the field, 
namely, recruiting and requirements for membership in the 
association. 

The meeting on membership was the first of a series to be 
convened in different parts of the country for members of the 
national council of the organization. Suggestions put for- 
ward at the initial gathering propose to limit membership 
in the association to those who are trained in “social science 
and technique, who are professionally concerned with prob- 
lems of social organization and adjustment, and whose ethical 
standards of character and performance are in conformity with 
those of the association.” A body of ethical standards in 
social work is now gradually taking form. Family case work- 
ers, of course, have always considered it unethical to use any 
information about families under their care except in a con- 
fidential way. The Association of Tuberculosis Secretaries 
is now working up a set of standards to be submitted at the 
annual meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association next 
year. re 

Four classes of member were recommended: senior, junior, 
associate and organization. To be eligible for senior member- 
ship a person must be at least twenty-five years of age, must 
have had four years of practical experience in an organization 
of recognized standing and must have been graduated from an 
accredited college or university or have demonstrated by his 


achievement that he possesses the equivalent of a college edu- 
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cation, whatever that may be. Graduation from a recognize 
school of social work, however, may be counted as two year 
of practical experience. Requirements for junior membershi 
follow the same general plan except that a lower age limit 
twenty-one, is set, and only one year of practical experienc) 
or one year in a school of social work is requisite. Associa 
membership is to provide more particularly for board mer 
bers of social organizations, but also for others not profes 
sionally engaged in social work, who have shown an interes 
in the professional standards of the association and who a 
qualified to cooperate in its work. Any social organizatio 
of recognized standing is qualified for membership as an o7 
ganization member. 

It is obvious that there are a number of knotty points i 
the proposed plan which lend themselves to confusion unle: 
much more clearly defined. What, for example, are “ethicz 
standards of character and performance”? What is an assd 
ciation of recognized standing? Who will decide what co 
stitutes an approved school of social work? ‘These are nc 
gordian knots, to be sure; but still they must be disentangle} 
and not simply cut. 


RECRUITING FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Te field of recruiting for social work, especially as 5 


pertains to the college student, was threshed over la; 

Friday at a meeting of representatives of national welfar 
organizations, of colleges and of training schools for soci 
work. Owen R. Lovejoy, who presided, sharply presented t 
challenge to set its own house in order which is facing soci 
work today. Edith Shatto King, of the American Associatic 
of Social Workers, gave a cross-section of social work consistin| 
of a study of three hundred members of the association 
terms of salaries, kind of work in which they are engage 
and previous experience. ‘The majority of those studied ha 
salaries of between one thousand and three thousand dolla 
a year. In fact, the salaries of only thirteen of them rang 
from three to four thousand dollars. Family social work hz 
attracted the largest number, namely, 57. Others are dis 
tributed over the principal fields as follows: probation ani 
parole, 23; institutional work, 20; child welfare, 18; boy 
and girls’ clubs, 15; the industrial field, 20; research, ¢€ 
Y. W. C. A., 8; community or organization, 5. In view ¢ 
the increasing demand for trained people it is surprising the 
only 133 of the 300 are college graduates and that only 
have received two years’ training at a school of social worl 
Mrs. King charged that there is a growing resentment on th 
part of the rank and file of social workers against the paterna 
istic spirit in which they are treated by their chiefs. 

There was considerable difference of opinion in regard — 
methods which should be used in recruiting personnel. Thome 
Rivers, of Community Service, stated that his organizatio 
is copying the methods used by such concerns as the Americé 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in appealing for n 
workers. Community Service goes to college students wit 
the offer of a specific job at a definite salary and, as a rul 
selects men who can produce results the first year. In marke! 
contrast to this scheme is that of certain other associatior 
which urge periods of training of considerable duration be 
fore engaging people for responsible positions. The Y. W 
C. A., for example, prefers individuals of mature years wh 
have shown ability to adapt themselves to the stress am 
strain of life and it provides training for them. i 


work out in detail with the national Organizations, _ Th 
a, 
, of, 
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de for the gathering by the association of statistical in- 
ation on the relation between colleges and social organi- 
ons, the institution of a speakers’ bureau and a publicity 
ervice available both for colleges and social agencies and also 
or definite service to both these groups in the matter of re- 


ruiting. 
|AFTER THREE YEARS OF “RELIEF” 
A deerian, telegram from Vienna, received by the 


American Friends Service Committee, reads: 

Sixty welfare doctors meeting yesterday anticipate fear- 
ful winter, probably worse than 1919. Clothing need middle 
and working classes appalling. Increased relief imperative. 
Urge Friends plead economic help Washington. 


| Ten days later a cable reported: 

Dollar over six thousand kronen. All government subsidies 
being removed. Result prices rising enormously and contin- 
uously. Black bread 34 kronen to 300. Canned milk already 
600. Essential foodstuffs for children almost prohibitive. Se- 
vere snowfall. Desperate need clothing, bedding, fuel. 
| Readers of the Survey know that the representatives of 
he Friends abroad are not given to making’ sensationally ex- 

erated reports; when they cable “desperate,” they mean it. 
mn August, the week’s wages of a skilled man in Vienna had 
m exchange value of three dollars. “Today this means fifty 
ents. For three years, German, Italian, English and Ameri- 
an relief agencies have been at work to help the people of 
\ustria through an impossible economic situation. ‘That situ- 
tion remains unchanged. Practically nothing has been done 
hus far, in spite of incessant talk on the subject, to provide 
redits for Austria that would stabilize her currency and make 
t possible for her industries to pay living wages. In the 
Jnited States several bills are now before Congress which 
yould at least have the effect of making available supplies or 
redits for the feeding of the starving people of Austria. 
Jontinuation of the work done by the American Relief Ad- 
/Mnistration and the Friends, on the face of it, is demanded by 
he latest reports if thousands of children, and adults also, 
re not to perish this winter from starvation. But nothing 
fngible has been accomplished so far in cooperation with 
ther nations to tackle the bigger task of setting Austria on 
ler feet again as a self-supporting country. The social work- 
ts of Austria, a splendid body of people, aided by foreign 
nds and workers, are willing and able to shoulder once 
hore the ungrateful work of emergency relief. But when are 
\mericans going to insist on that careful_rehabilitation of the 
eneficiary which they regard so essential in their philanthro- 
lies at home? 


TO PREVENT DELINQUENCY 
‘A. BROAD program in methods of preventing delinquency 
“% has been outlined by the Commonwealth Fund of New 
'» York city, which announces that it will finance such work 
Or a period of five years. An initial appropriation of $165,950 
las been set aside for the first year. According to the plan a 
lumber of constructive and experimental activities will be 
Onducted under a joint committee by the New York School 
Social Work, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
Ind the Public Education Association. 
"A psychiatric clinic, to be known as the bureau of children’s 
flidance, to be established in connection ‘with the School of 
cial Work, will be under the direction of Dr. Bernard 
Glueck. This clinic will give thorough psychiatric examina- 
ins to children brought to its attention and will provide for 
gnosis, prognosis and treatment. ‘The staff will include 
assistant psychiatrist, a psychologist, social workers and 
istants. Scholarships are to be offered at a later date, to 
achers, probation officers, social workers, and persons pre- 
ting for these professions, for one-year courses-at the school 
special attention to psychiatric training. 
new division on the prevention of delinquency of the 
ional Committee for Mental Hygiene will maintain a 
iatric field service with a staff consisting of a consulting 
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HUNGRY VIENNA 
From the cover of a German trade ‘union appeal for help 


psychiatrist, a psychologist and a psychiatric social worker. 
The services of this staff will be available to juvenile courts in 


communities desiring to conduct model demonstration clinics 


over brief periods of time and to assist in the organization of 
permanent psychiatric clinics. 

The special classes for abnormal children conducted by the 
Public Educaticn Association will be continued. Visiting teach- 
ers will be placed in one or more public schools of ten commun- 
ities for the first year and in the schools of ten additional com- 
munities for the second and third years. Two-thirds of the 
salaries of thes: visiting teachers for a period of three years 
will be paid by the association, while the other third is to be 
met by the community making application. The choice of 
communities for the experiment will be made by a committee 
consisting of Ann Pratt, director of the White-Williams 
Foundation, Philadelphia; Emma G. Case, director of Visit- 
ing Teachers, Rochester; Howard W. Nudd, director of the 
Public Education Association, and Barry C. Smith, director 
of the Commonwealth Fund. The psychiatric field service 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene will be avail- 
able for service to any community that employs a visiting 
teacher. ; 

A joint committee on methods of preventing delinquency 
has been established to correlate these various phass of the 
program. Persons experienced in the prevention of delin- 
quency will be added to this committee. 


THE RAILROAD STRUGGLE 
| Ras conflict between the railroad managers and unions 


which brought the country to the brink of a general 

transportation strike in October has been continued in 
various ways. On December 9 the representatives of the east- 
ern railroads met in New York and formulated plans for the 
immediate prosecution of their demand for wage reductions. 
Cuts varying from 10 to 30 per cent are being sought for the 
different classes of railroad workers. In accordance with the 
terms of the Transportation Act, the railroad managers must 


THE WOUNDS OF PEACE 


HOPE with all my heart that much of the big work which 
i has been yours in the past will never be asked of you again. 
It will be a wonderful thing for you and for me to have 
lived in a period in which we have brought the conscience 
of mankind into that understanding where we shall have 
done something tangible to prevent calling upon you again- 
for war service. And I like to say it to you because I know 
whereof I speak. Biase are going to succeed beyond our 
fondest hopes. ... 

While I have found weedy a satisfaction in the knowledge 
_of the heroic things and sympathetic things and helpful 
things and Christ-like things which you have done, I hope 
your sympathies and your humanities and your tender and 
sympathetic ministrations and your generosities from this 
time on will more largely be applied to those inevitable 
misfortunes and those inescapable sufferings which come to 
Re a people now and then in the peaceful course of human 
: affairs. There will never be a time when there is not a 

work to do; but how much more comforting it is going to 
be to have the consciousness that you are contributing to the 

alleviation of these inescapable sufferings of peace rather 

than to be called upon to relieve the sufferings deliberately 
caused by war. 

From the speech made by President Harding at the an- 

— nual meeting of the American Red Cross held in Wash- 

ington December 7. 


| first confer with representatives of their employes concerning 
these proposed reductions. If an agreement is not obtained 


the controversy must be referred to the United States Rail- - 


‘road Labor Board for decision. 

At the time of the threatened strike in October, which in- 
cidentally was precipitated by a demand of the Association of 
Railway Executives for a reduction in wages, members of the 
Labor Board announced that so many controversies concern- 
ing rules had been filed with the board that the wage ques- 
tion would probably not be reached before July, 1922. On 
November 29, however, the board handed down its general 
decision covering the rules issue. “The award of the board 
was counted a partial victory for the railroad managers al- 
though the principle of collective bargaining was preserved. 

The decision, however, was unanimous; the three members 
of the board representing the point of view of the employes 
joined with their associates in reaching an agreement. ‘The 
railroad union leaders furthermore found nothing in the de- 
‘cision publicly to criticise. 

* Another turn was given the controversy between the Labor 
Board and the Pennsylvania Railroad when last week Federal 
Judge Landis issued a temporary injunction forbidding the 
board to proceed against the Pennsylvania. Following the 


vania, to active railroad work last year, the Pennsylvania be- 
came the leader of the open shop or “anti-union” agitation 
among the railroads. The Pennsylvania refused to deal with 
the union representatives in questions affecting rules of work 
for the shop crafts and the matter was appealed to the Labor 
Board. ‘The board in its turn prescribed the methods by 
which the employes of the railroad should elect their repre- 
sentatives. The Pennsylvania challenged its authority to do 
this*and finally sought an injunction, 


WAGES AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


NTO the unsettled condition of the printing trades in 

New York city came, in the last week of November, a 

wage award which cut clean across the lines of argument 
that have been carrying greatest weight in wage adjustments 
in every industry during the industrial depression. John L. 
Elliott of the Hudson Guild, the arbitrator for the New 
York Employing Printers and Typographical: Union No. 6— 
locally known as the “Big Six”—in upholding the present 
wage scale for compositors, turned aside from the questions 
__ of wage differentials and the cost of living and based his 
_ decision chiefly on the craftsmanship of the worker. These 
differentials, i. e. the ratio between the wages of the different 


chad before him, in addition to the facts presented by ~ 


_ the contracts of the pressmen specified changes based upo 


return of W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 


‘the index number which the arbitrators used in the pressmen 


decimation within thes same fe trade, previously have been ar 
the most troublesome points to settle in n the wage dispute 
the printing trade. 


In regard to... the wage differential [Mr. Elliott said_ 
arbitrator is of the opinion that the differentials should not | 
decided entirely on precedent and present conditions, whid 
are often the result of mere wage bargaining powet, that the 
should be determined over and above a living minimum by | 
value of service. This again must be judged to no small ex 
tent by the skill and quality of the service rendered. 
This he apparently expected to be understood by both side 

to the controversy for he added: 

It is admitted, I think, that in this respect both the Leag 
[employing printers] and Typographical Union No. 6 hold ; 
unique position. Nowhere in this country and, so far as the 
arbitrator knows, nowhere in the world has there been such CO 
operation between an employers’ group and a trade union fo 
the improvement of standards of workmanship. 
Later he emphasized’ this.point again: 

The arbitrator believes that it will be the quality of wo 
manship much more than any adjustment of the wage scale t 
will eventually increase the prosperity of the industry as % 
whole, 
In discussing the cost of living the arbitrator pcinted 

that while both sides to the controversy used the governmge 

figures, their calculations arrived at conclusions between w: 

there was a wide divergence. ‘ 
As to the economic conditions in the industry, Mr. E] 


employers, a mass of data presented by the unions based 
survey of forty-eight firms in the industry which had agri 
to open their books for investigation. On this point he 
While it is not time for an increase of wages, neither has | 

it been demonstrated that the industry cannot carry forward d 
under present conditions. ' 
The award was one of three handed down before Decemb 
I, when new contracts were to go into effect in the trad 
tn the case of Typographical Union No. 57, the printing pre 
men, a reduction of $2 a week was allowed by William Kj 
Ogburn, the arbitrator. In the case of Union No. 23, Williat 
L. Leiserson, arbitrator, decided for a reduction of $1. | 
considering these cases it is to be noted, however, that the ty 
graphers’ arbitration was not held under contract—it was ope) 
to all the winds of controversy, while on the other har 


economic considerations~and readjustments in the industry. — 

It is further of importance that in the Ogburn decision tf 
employers’ figures on the cost of living were accepted by th 
arbitrator and account was taken of the question of i} 
ferentials-in the prices current in different cities, while in th 
Leiserson decision a technical point in figuring the cost 
living was involved. ‘The employers in their estimate a 


cases of last spring. ‘That figure was but an estimate, owin 
to the fact that the Department of Labor had not issued a 
index number for the period inyolved. Only a month lat 
the Department of Labor came out with a real index numb 
lower than that which the arbitrators had used. The redu 
tion in the present case was by the employers’ method 
estimating, 3.8 per cent higher than that figure arrived % 
when calculations were made from the index number of th 
Department of Labor. The argument of the workers thi 
a reduction of wages last spring, in excess of the reduction | 
the cost of living at that time, was a reduction of real wag 
was upheld by Mr. Leiserson, and a reduction of only $1,) f 
against the reduction of $2 allowed by the Ogburn decisio 
was granted. 

The bookbinders and other weaker unions in the trae 
whose agreements expired at this time accepted the full af 
of $2.50 offered by the employers without asking for arbitt 
tion. One result of the proceedings has been, therefore, 
stir up the question of differentials, and negotiations 4 
already pending between some of the employer ant a 
employes to adjust the situation. 


=< 


is true that the story of creation is told in the first 
pters of Genesis in less than five hundred words. But 
is a much simpler story than that of the efforts in the 
last seven years to remake the world. And _ unless 
goes back to the pre-war period and tells the story 
he events that lead up to the inclusion of Part 
teen in the Treaty of Versailles—the constitution of that 
ciation of fifty-four nations known as the International 

bor Organization—it is exceedingly difficult to tell an in- 
srpretive story of the meeting which adjourned in Geneva 
rember 19 in even ten times five hundred words. How- 


here is one outstanding feature of this third meeting of 
representatives of the member nations which to my mind 
ir more significant than any one, or all, of the decisions 
ch were arrived at by the conference. It is this: The re- 
$s present a final and complete demonstration of the prac- 
bility of bringing together representatives of labor organi- 
tions and employers’ associations from all over the world 
1 conference with representatives of their respective gover.- 
ents, for the purpose of reaching a unanimous agreement on 
sstions concerning which they have heretofore been as far 
art as the poles, and settling them for all time. Let me 
strate. : 


One of the items of the agenda of this year’s conference 
; the prohibition of white lead in painting. Space for- 
ds a detailed description of how this proposal came to be 
uded. It is sufficient to say that for years painters’ organ- 
ons in different parts of the world have insisted that the 
of white lead in paint is dangerous to the health of the 
rker and have demanded legislation prohibiting it. On 
other hand employers and manufacturers of pigments 
ining white lead have insisted that as yet no satisfactory 
stitute has been found, and that if the worker himself will 
nly take proper and comparatively simple precautions there 
no danger from lead -poison in the use of this class of 
ts. : 


When the delegates arrived in Geneva any hope that the 
mployers and workers might reach an agreement on this 
uestion which would be satisfactory to both sides seemed an 
descent dream. Both were accompanied by experts and 
tific folk in the guise of technical advisers. The: room 


proposal was referred by the conference, resembled a 
re hall in some university. There were blackboards, 
ts, great tables of statistics and other paraphernalia famil- 
o students. ‘The casual visitor listening to the learned 
ussions might easily come to the conclusion that the only 
g on which science is agreed is that its disciples cannot 
on anything under the sun. Yet out of that commis- 
n, made up of employers, workers, and government repre- 
entatives, came, after three weeks of work, a draft convention 
t was adopted by the conference in a plenary session with- 
a single dissenting vote. The fact that one Japanese 
ate refrained from voting was the only thing which kept 
acceptance of the findings of the commission from being 
imous, and, after talking with a majority of the employ- 
-and workers’ representatives and many of the government 
ates from the countries most interested, I have yet to 
- any one of them say that he is not completely satisfied 


the result. : 
The substance of the convention is as follows: — 


Every member nation which ratifies’ the convention 
akes, after a period of six years has elapsed, to prohibit 

of pigments containing more than 2 per cent of white 
ssed in terms of metallic lead) in interior painting, 
and railway stations. 


vhich were held the meetings of the commission, to which - 
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2) These provisions do not apply to artistic or fine painting. 
(3) The use of white lead in exterior and artistic and fine 
- painting shall be prohibited for women and young persons under 


the age of eighteen. 


(4) Various articles providing for regulations such as facil- 
ities for cleanliness, compulsory wearing of overalls, compulsory 
netice of cases and suspected cases of white lead poisoning, 
medical examination and the distribution of instructions to paint- 
ers regarding special hygienic precautions. 

The conference started off with a lively debate on the pro- 
test of the French government against the inclusion of any 
agricultural questions on the agenda. Representatives of that 
government based their protest on the grounds that it is not 
within the competence of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to deal with questions of conditions of employment in 
agriculture, and that, aside from this, it is not expedient at 
this time to discuss proposals which might lead to any cur- 
tailment of agricultural production. 


Sir Daniel Hall, of the Ministry of Agriculture of Great 


Britain, immediately took the position that if agricultural 
problems were not included within the scope of the confer- 
ence, farm workers, including over one million in Great 
Britain, would be denied the right of submitting their case 
to international consideration and would become a species of 
“international outlaw.” After a sharp debate the question 
of “competence’’ was settled as follows: 

The International Labor Conference, considering that agri- 
cultural questions are within its jurisdiction and considering 
that the agenda presented by the governing body corresponds 
both to the resolutions of the First International Labor Confer- 
ence at Washington and to the just demands of the agricultural 
world, decides to examine seriatim the question of the expedi- 
ency of maintaining on the agenda the items dealing with agri- 
culture. 

The various proposals affecting agricultural workers were 
then taken up item by item. ‘The first, dealing with the regu- 
lation of hours of labor of farm workers, was immediately 
deleted. The voting on this item is interesting. “Thirty-two 
government delegates, representing nineteen nations, includ- 
ing Canada, Germany, Great Britain, Italy and Norway, 
voted for the retention of the item. Twenty-six delegates 
representing sixteen governments, including South Africa, 
Australia, Belgium, China, France, India, Japan, The Nether- 
lands and Switzerland, voted for deletion. Seven employers 
voted for retention and thirteen for deletion. All the work- 
ers’ representatives, numbering twenty-four, voted for reten- 
tion.” 

The second item, dealing with problems of unemployment 
in agriculture and with conditions under which women and 
children do farm work, was retained by a vote of 90 to 17. 
The remaining item, dealing with a number of special prob- 
lems of agricultural workers, including encouragement of 
technical education, living-in conditions, the right of associa- 
tion of farm workers, and sickness and old age insurance, 
was retained by a vote of 93 to 13. In the voting on the 
last two. items the British, Indian, Japanese, and several 
other delegates voted solid; that is to say, the government, 
employers’ and workers’ delegates voted for their retention. 

The questions were all referred to commissions for study 
and report, the net result being that the conference adopted 
draft conventions containing the following provisions: 

(1) the right of association for agricultural workers; (2) no 
child under 14 to be employed during compulsory school hours; 
(3) the extension to agricultural workers of compensation laws 
applying to industrial workers. 

These recommendations were also made: 

(1) that women in agriculture are entitled to nine hours of 


1It should be remembered that the annual assembly of the International — 


Labor Organization is not a superparliament and has no power to enforce 
its decisions or demand the ratification of draft conyentions. Part 13 of the 
treaty provides that the only obligation which rests on the member nations 
is to submit these conventions or recommendations as the case may be to the 
competent authorities. In the case of federal states with constitutional limi- 


tations such as the United States, the treaty provides that draft conventions — 


shall be treated as recommendations only. ; 2 
21t takes a two-thirds majority to retain an item on the agenda which has 


been protested by a government. 
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rest, consecutive if possible ; (2) that children under 14 shall 
have ten hours of consecutive rest and young persons between 
14 and x8 nine hours of consecutive rest; (3) that women be 
guaranteed a period of absence before and after child-birth; 


(4) a series of measures for improving living-in conditions; 


(s) a series of measures dealing with the problem of agricul- 
tural unemployment; (6) for the extension of social insurance 
laws to agricultural workers; (7) for the development by indi- 
vidual governments of agricultural education which shall be 
available to agricultural wage earners as to other persons in 
agriculture. 


In addition to the convention on the question of white 
lead and the conventions and recommendations on the various 
agricultural questions, the conference adopted three other 
draft conventions and one recommendation. “The conventions 
provided: 


(1) for a general rule of one day’s rest in seven in industry ; 
(2) that young persons under the age of 18 shall not be em- 
ployed as trimmers and stokers on ships; (3) for compulsory 
medical examination of young persons under the age of 18 work- 
ing in ships. 


The recommendation provided for a general rule of a weekly 


rest day for persons employed in commercial establishments. 


The question of the world crisis of unemployment, although 
it was not included in the agenda, was taken up and fully 
discussed during the last days of the conference, as a result 
of a motion made by the Swiss workers’ delegate to instruct 
the International Labor Office to institute a special inquiry 
into the international aspect of the unemployment crisis and 
the means of combating it. During the discussion the presi- 
dent of the conference read a cablegram from Samuel Gom- 
pers in which he said: “I respectfully suggest that the Inter- 
national Labor Conference should discuss the condition of 
unemployment notwithstanding it is- not included in the 
agenda.” 


Sir Montague Barlow, representing the British government, 


‘supported the resolution but suggested that it include the 


words “in cooperation with the financial and economic sec- 
tions of the League of Nations.” After an all-day discussion 
an amendment to the original resolution was adopted in- 
structing “the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office to undertake all necessary negotiations for the convo- 
cation of an international conference which would study the 


remedies of an: international character likely to put an end to 


the unemployment crisis.” 

The conference also adopted unanimously a resolution re- 
ferring the question of the disinfection of wool infected with 
anthrax spores to a small international committee with which 
the United States should be invited to cooperate, to meet in 
London under a chairman nominated by the British govern- 
ment. 


This then is the sum total of the work of the third annual 


assembly of the International Labor Organization—The In- 


ternational Labor Conference as it is termed in the Peace 


Treaty. ‘There is, further, one thing in connection with this 


annual conference which is worthy of note, and that is the 
preliminary work done preparatory to these conferences. 
Months before they convene the International Labor Office 
—the secretariat of the International Labor Organization— 
sends out questionnaires dealing with the various subjects 
on the agenda to governments and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations all over the world. The answers to these 
questionnaires are compiled in a report for the benefit of the 
delegates and the conclusions to which they point are set forth. 
The immense value of these preliminary reports, gathering 
together as they do in one pamphlet the practices and views 


of all countries concerned from the standpoint of the -govern- 
_ ments, the employers and the workers, justify the annual as- 
sembly entirely apart from anything which that assembly may 
~ accomplish. 


ERNEST GREENWOOD. 
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Montana Farmers 


ONTANA farmers are much like other America 
producers, urban and rural, but they are every 
harder hit than most of their fellow countrymen|| 
except, of course, unemployed town workers. They) 
share in the general calamity of relatively low prices for agri) 
cultural products and they have also just passed through sey-) 
eral years of unprecedented drought. Freight rates are hig 
and burdensome, and the things the farmers have to buy arel 
still high in proportion to the prices which they get for thei 
grain and stock. These farmers are therefore in debt andj 
are borrowing more when they can. They are actually, a 
not merely in a chronically distorted imagination, hay 
difficulty i in paying their interest and taxes; and if their equi 
is small they are losing it. © y 

The situation is similar no doubt in other states, with dif 
ferent products. The tobacco grower in North Carolina, the 
orange grower in Florida, the cotton grower in Texas, the 
wheat grower in Kansas and Oregon have their several griey- 
ances, but they must not divert us just now from the specific 
case of the Montana farmer. Let us not take the worst of] 
dry counties, in the North and East, from which broken andj 
discouraged families are moving, in the main streets of whose} 
towns every other store is vacant. Let us sit in at a tax-} 
payers’ meeting in Gallatin County, where there is irrigation, 
where the State Agricultural College.is located, where, as 
the scornful business man of Butte will assure you, the farmers! 
think they are ruined if their land does not yield sixty bushels 
to the acre. | 

These men are not radicals. The Non-Partisan League} 
has not seduced them from party regularity. “They believe in 
good roads and education. One of the leading spirits of the 
meeting is a vigorous, coatless young man who speaks both 
for education and against the snobbishness of a white collar. 
He is described by a farmer’s wife, who is also a school 
teacher, as the richest man in the county and a state senator. 
Another man, who presents the report of the committee on 
nominations, is a graduate of an eastern college, an astronomer, 
who took to farming late in life and is now, with his son’s 
help, looking after forty-eight cows and other stock in pro- 
portion. The farmer whose wife has gone back to teaching to 
make both ends meet lives on irrigated bench land, and their 
wheat: yield was thirty bushels. But at the price at which it/ 
had to be sold this did not meet their interest, taxes, and 
living expenses. 

The meeting is well attended, and its spirit is that of the 
traditional town meeting. County commissioners and super- 
intendents of schools have come voluntarily, but had they 
been reluctant they would hardly have dared to disregard its” 
summons. The farmers are not seeking fundamental or per- 
manent solutions. What concerns them is to get immediate 
and appreciable relief from taxes. After describing their po- 
sition they go on to say: 


Our public officials who have control of the taxpayers’ money 
have not taken due cognizance of this situation. It is not suf- 
ficient to point out that the money was expended for useful pur- 
poses, justifiable in time of normal prosperity. The Gallatin 
County Taxpayers’ Association insists that all state and county 
officials and school boards take immediate steps to reduce ex- 
penses. 


The governor of the state, the state senators and the state 
representatives are requested to take immediate steps to reduce 
public expense by reducing, where possible, the number of em- — 
ployes to a minimum, and by insisting on greater efficiency in 
employes, in keeping with the economies dictated by good and 
fair business practice, such as the public in general is forced to 
observe, and withdraw from sale immediately such public im- 
provement bonds as at all possible. 

Since much of the present tax difficulty is due to the tax- 
payers’ themselves voting thoughtlessly for road and other im- 
provement bonds without taking thought of what such bonded 
indebtedness might mean in the form of taxes, we recomme 


ee 


¥, fa 


legislature that it shall be 
ballots what effect such vote 


3,000 bond issue vip opening up new roads mould read 


Tn favor of road bond for $1,000,000. This will mean 
“Taxes to pay interest on $1,000,000 bonds. 

_“Yaxes to pay for refunding these bonds. 

“Taxes for maintenance of said roads.” 

We ask that all improvements be discontinued and that road 
ork be limited entirely to maintenance, and that road bonds 
‘oted for public improvements be withheld from sale, and that 
no government subsidized road work be done which involves a 
single dollar of taxes until the taxpayers have recovered their 
financial footing. - 

. Althofgh nearly 50 per cent of the taxes go for state, county 
‘and district educational institutions, we regret this expense least 
_ of all. We pay our school teachers very much more than eastern 
_ states. However, it is our first duty to protect our homes and 
our families. Without the home, the school is useless. There 
_ must, therefore, be a material reduction in district and county 
_ school taxes. 

A large part of our county taxes goes for improvements 
sponsored by commercial clubs. We ask these clubs to refrain 
from advocating any measures involving any increase in taxes 
or™some years to come, and until the taxpayers have recovered 
their financial footing. 
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_ We as taxpayers realize our full measure of responsibility far 
the present tax situation. We bear no ill will toward any. of 
those having a hand in expending the public’money. However, 
taxes must be materially reduced, and if any public official does 

hot assist in attaining this object, we believe it our duty to 
withhold from him our support. And if any commercial club, 

by direct or indirect means, persist in advocating schemes— 

-however justifiable under normal conditions—that add to our 

taxes, we feel that they are acting against the best interests of. 

the community. 

‘This meeting of the Gallatin County Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation is perhaps only chaff, but even better than a straw 
it shows the direction of the wind. Some far-sighted leader 
may arise to convince the farmers that their prosperity is 
very closely related to the purchasing power of workingmen 
and working women in the cities and towns, to say nothing 
of the purchasing power of Europeans and Asiatics. In the 
meantime, friends of education and of public improvements 
are likely to have a harder time than heretofore to hold 
what they have gained. ‘There must be a process of liqui- 


dation in schemes of social welfare as everywhere else—and, 


as everywhere else, such a process, painful though it is, has its 
blessings in disguise. Epwarp T. DEVINE. 


.. AGin - 
_ An Account of the Measures That Have Arisen Out of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment 


. | : By Edward Eyre Hunt 


SECRETARY OF THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


T is early to pass judgment on the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment, for the reason that 
the conference is still in existence and cannot finish its 
work for many months; but the adjournment on Octo- 
ber 13 marked the end of two weeks’ deliberations, and on the 
_ results of these and the general plans for continuing work 
it is now possible to render an opinion. 

_ This is the first time there has been a national conference 
on unemployment called by federal authorities. In the crisis 
of 1907, with a President as aggressive and sympathetic as 
Roos evelt in the White House, the crisis was met, so far as it 
Vv vas met at all, by Private intervention with prominent finan- 
iers. In the crisis of 1914, again with a forward-looking 
President in the White House, no steps were taken by the 
federal government. The problem of “normal” unemploy- 
ment—that is, the unemployment characteristic of industry in 
periods other than cyclical depressions—has never even been 
discussed at length. That President Harding called the con- 
ference is a step forward, but the results of his conference 
‘are more than a single step; they are at least a stride. 

_ The following are some of the results of the Conference on 
Al (1 write this on November 21, just 


i Unemployment to date. 

-month and a week since the conference pened. If 
‘the threat of a general railroad strike had not intervened, 
is ercater progress would have been made in the follow-up 
work: 


x, Public opinion, for the first time in American history, has 
_ been focused on unemployment. 

_ 2. Municipal committees are organized for the first time on 
a nation-wide scale to relieve it. 

3 #& national clearing house is ready to assist the municipali- 
i ties, with district representatives in the field. 

4. Industry is assuming a share of its responsibility to the 


unemployed. 
Bt ‘Municipal bond sales for public works have broken all 


ngress has inaugurated important public works. 
appropriation for the United States Employment 
e Congress. 
se of other measures have been introduced in Con- 
ead recommendations of the conference, such 
\ 


as Senator Kenyon’s bill for long-range planning of public 
works. 

9. Impetus is being given public education as to the nature of 
the problem of unemployment. 

10. A scientific basis for future research is now being laid. - 

11. The construction industries are being organized nationally 
and locally under public direction, as, for example, in St. Louis. 

12. In other notoriously seasonal and intermittent industries, 
such as the soft coal industry, stabilization studies are being 
planned. 

13. A thorough investigation of methods for controlling the 
business cycle is in progress. 


These cover the activities of « single month. 

The national clearing house established by the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment and placed under the direction 
of Colonel Arthur Woods, former police commissioner of 
New York and former assistant to the Secretary of War in 
charge of efforts to help reestablish service men in civil life, 
has greatly stimulated local activities. Of the 327 cities in 
the United States whose population is 20,000 or more, 209 
have organized mayors’ emergency committees in accordance 
with the recommendations of the conference or have signified 
their ability to carry out the conference recommendations 
with machinery already in existence. Many of those cities not 
organized «are so situated that there is no grave local problem. 


- The coordination of municipal agencies to meet the unem- 


ployment crisis, expected to reach maximum intensity in Janu-_ | 
ary or February, 1922, is virtually complete. < 
Regional directors have been named, covering the more im- 
portant industrial districts from lia to Oregon.” 
“Clean-up” campaigns in various industries, as recommended 
by the conference, have made rapid progress. ‘The enlarge- 
ment or renovation of plants and improvement in equipment 
are being ordered as a direct contribution to meet the emer 3 


1 The regional directors are: Mortimer Fleishhacker, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Charles F. Rand, New York, N. Y.; E. Sherman, Chicago, IIL; John WwW. 
Hallowell, Boston, Mass.; Perry K. Heath, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Jackso’ i 
Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; Winslow B. Ayer, Portland, Ore.; Ernest  T e 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Roy Dickinson, East Orange, N. J.; Evans Woollen, In 
dianapolis, Ind.; William S. Rossiter, Concord, N. A. IL. Humphr 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; "John E. Edgerton, Nashville, Tenn.; ‘ Tone H. Kirby, Houston 
Tex.; and James S. Gibson, Seattle, Wash. 
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gency. There has been a general advance of industrial opera- 
tions by employers, according to reports to the Department of 
- Commerce, directly attributable to the work of the Confer- 
-- ence on Unemployment. Mr. Hoover believes that 1, 500,000 
and perhaps as many as 2,000,000 men and women are em- 
ployed today who would be unemployed if it were not for 
the work of the conference. “There has been no general busi- 
ness recovery to account for so large a figure. “The pick up 
_ may be temporary but it is a good sign. ‘This pick-up may be 
temporary, but it is a hopeful sign. 
_ The federal highway act, passed by Congress on November 
3, makes available $75,000,000, which is to be matched by a 
similar amount from the states. By November 15 the gov- 
ernors of 30 states had reported to us that within 90 days 
they can start 6,261 miles of highway which will directly em- 
ploy more than 150,000 men. How these state undertakings 
_ will affect the general condition of unemployment can be esti- 
_ mated from replies received from the governors. ‘Texas can 
employ 13,500 workers on a $8,000,000 road-building job 
covering 700 miles within the 90 days required. Georgia 
- can provide 9,000 men with jobs on a $5,000,000 undertaking 
- covering 360 miles of road. Indiana can use 5,800 men; 
Michigan, 5,600; Ohio, 5,300; North Carolina, 5,000; Min- 
 mesota, 4,350; Touistarta, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
‘Mississippi, 4,000 each. 
Municipal bond sales for public works since the call for 
the conference was issued have broken all records. Over 
$60,000,000 in these bonds have been recently sold in 13 states, 
and more than $34,000,000 have now been offered for sale. 
Besides $10,000,000 in state bonds have been sold and an 
equal amount are offered for sale. The totals for 13 states 
of municipal and township bonds recently sold or offered for 
sale are: 


STATE ° AMOUNT SOLD AMOUNT OFFERED 
Ilinois $2,010,000 $4,500,000 
Connecticut 2,943,000 1,703,000 
New Hempshire 345,000 230,000 
Michigan 11,277,500 1,622,500 
Wisconsin 8,671,000 581,000 
Ohio 9;999,700 1,458,000 
Rhode Island 200,000 290,000 
Pennsylvania 4,800,000 16,179,500 
New York 3,667,370 2,024,626 
Minnesota 4,362,000 2,853,764. 
New Jersey 8,028,800 448,500 
Massachusetts 2,581,500 1,03 5,000 

, Indiana 2,004,600 1,780,575 


- Totals for these states amounted to $60,890,970 in muni- 
cipal and township bond sales and $34,706,465 in additional 
bonds offered. The sales and offerings of bonds of the states 
of Illinois, Connecticut, and Massachusetts are not included 
- in these totals for municipalities and townships. The total 
amount of municipal bonds for public works issued was $113,- 
_ 787,230 for 415 municipalities. 
The conference resolution on reclamation projects has re- 
- sulted in the introduction of a bill carrying an appropriation 
of $20,000,000 to the reclamation fund for continuance of 
projects now under way. ‘The prompt passage of this bill 
will give employment to more than 32,000 men. 

‘The direct employment in all these instances represents 
only a part of the stimulus given to industry generally. Public 
works involve the use of many sorts of materials. “The wages 
received will be spent on products which give business to re- 
-tailer, wholesaler, and manufacturer. Back of these again are 
“the resultant orders on producers of raw materials. Authori- 
ties now state that the general principle is established that if, 
_ over a period of 10 prosperous years, 20 per cent of ordinary 
public works were deferred and the remaining 80 per cent 
executed as usual, the lifting power of public works would 
be one-third the dead weight of such a depression as the 
* present. 
_ Senator Kenyon’s bill, introduced on November 21, - —pro- 
ding for long-range planning of public works, is a very 
portant result of the conference. ‘The preamble states that 
a sound economic policy requires that a larger percentage of 


fh 


ee projects of the United States be undertaken - 
carried to completion during periods of depression, 
labor and capital are not fully employed in private industry,” 
and, on the other hand, that a smaller percentage of | 
projects should be undertaken. when private industry is act 
As a means of granting the authority necessary to carry out 
this policy, the act provides: 


\. 


(x) that the head of each executive department is authorized — 
to prepare and to revise periodically the necessary plans for all 
public works and projects within his jurisdiction, concerning ~ 
which a report has been requested by Congress, or a committee 
thereof, under the provisions of existing law, and to make’the | 
surveys and to prepare the engineering plans necessary for pro- — 
posed public works and projects, in order that the work may be — jj 
commenced immediately and properly prosecuted when an ap- — 
propriation becomes available therefor. } 

(2) that the secretary of commerce shall prepare and publish — 9 
monthly reports as a supplement to the current survey of busi- — 
ness of the Bureau of the Census, or otherwise, concerning the © 
trend of business conditions, the approach of periods of business — 
strain and overextension, or of periods of business depression, — 
in order that the President, the heads of the executive depart- — 
ments, the Congress, governors of states, and mayors of cities, — 
and persons engaged in private industrial enterprises may 
properly prepare for and plan against such periods. The sec- 
retary of commerce is instructed to transmit with his recom- ~ 
mendations copies of such report to the President, the heads of ~ 
departments, and to the Congress. In preparing his report and © 
recommendations the secretary is authorized to utilize thé avail- _ 
able statistics collected or completed by any department, bureau, — 
office, or agency of the federal government, or of a state, or by 
an industrial, banking, labor, or other association, and he is 
authorized to obtain such additional facts and statistics as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this section. 4 

(3) that the head of each executive department is authorized, — 
upon the advice of the President, to postpone the date of the 
commencement or retard the prosecution of such portions of the — 
public works and projects within his jurisdiction as may be — 
necessary, in order to prepare for and to prevent a further rise ~ 
in the cyclical wave of industrial expansion and resulting busi- — 
ness strain and overextension, and within the appropriations 
therefor, to enter upon a maximum program of public works and 
projects as a preparation for and in order to counteract an im- 
pending period of industrial depression and unemployment. 
Where a time limit has been specifically provided, within which 
any such work or project, or any part thereof, is to be com-— 
menced or completed, this section shall not be construed to ex-)) 7 
tend or remove such limit. 


The application of the principle of long-range planning to. 
the cities and states is even more important than to the fed 
eral government, because the public works of the former are 
over five times as great as the latter. Twenty-seven states 
composing the northeastern section of the country showed the ~ 
award of more building contracts in September than in any 
other month this year or in any September on record. The™ 
contemplated projects amounted to $318,030,600. While this 
is probably due only in part to the effect of the confere 
call by the President, it is striking to notice that in October 
there: were 10,635 projects contemplated in these 27 states, 
having a value of $394,977,600—$70,000,000 in excess of 
the record in September and more than $100, 000,000 in excess 
of the previous October—and there weré 8,006 coneiaaal 
awarded having a value of $222,497,500. The first 15 days 
of November indicate that this month will surpass the Octe 
ber record. 


As an indispensable agency for effective future action the 
conference came to the rescue of the Department of Labor 
in insisting that help be given the United States Employment 
Service. A bill to carry out the conference recommendation — 
is now before Congress. 


These results are admirable, but they are not by any means 
the whole story. The social consciousness of this country is 
beginning to understand what employment means. In the 
past the community has followed the line of least resistan 
dismissing the problem as a recurring hazard of modern life. 
I think it is fair to say that only a few social scientists and 
industrial engineers have regarded the problem of unempl 
ment as something to be solved and not as somethings to be 

accepted with resignation. 


on a eniey of the b 


ployers can not make profits. Social costs of cyclical unem- 
- ployment must be weighed in terms of direct loss of production 
from idleness of men and plant in periods of depression; the 
direct cost of unemployment relief as usually conducted; the 
demoralization caused by inability to find work; and the 
wastes of Productiveness characteristic of “boom’’ periods. 
The quantitative study now being undertaken by a subcom- 
mittee’ of the Standing Committee of the conference covers, 
- among other proposals for stabilizing employment, long-range 
planning of public works; long-range planning of construc- 
tion and maintenance work by private employers; unemploy- 
ment insurance and unemployment prevention by government 
agencies; depression insurance by private employers; employ- 
ment offices, public and private; out-of-work benefits by labor 
organizations ; financial devices for controlling the business 
cycle; and improvement of statistical indices of empl omen 
and other “business barometers.” 
_ The constant process of attrition from seasonal and inter- 
-mittent unemployment is probably even more dangerous to 
industry and to society than wastes from cyclical depressions. 
The construction industry is a bad example of such wastes, 
and the conference recommendations provided: 

. that Secretary Hoover, in continuation of the policy of the 
creation of local organizations inaugurated by the Department 
of Commerce, the National Federation of Construction Industries, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, etc., appoint a com- 
mittee selected from the various elements interested in construc- 
tion, such as financiers, labor, engineers, architects, contractors, 
material manufacturers, and others to be known as the Com- 


mittee on Construction Development, which will be charged with 
the responsibility of preparing and making effective plans for 

(a) Cooperation with the governors and mayors in the several 
states in carrying on community conferences on construction to 
the end that local restrictions may be eliminated, abuses done 
away with, and proper local attention to the efficient planning 
and development of construction work, as it is only through 
such community conferences that the local situation can be prop- 
erly appraised. 

(b) The prompt removal of unnecessary or inevitable limita- 
tions and restrictions which have retarded real construction ac- 
tivity. 


_ This national committee is to be named shortly. Mean- 
while an example of local activity set in motion by the recom- 
‘mendations of the conference is to be found in the city of 
St. Louis, where Mayor Kiel at once issued a call for co- 


2 Members of this subcommittee are: Owen D. Young, chairman, New 
York, N. Y.; Clarence Mott Woolley, New York, N. Y.; Joseph H. Defrees, 


Washincton, D. C.; Matthew Woll, Chicago, Ill; Mary Van Kleeck, New 
York, N. Y. 
: 
R Dom 
; te By Cecilia MacKinnon 
OWERS of St. Stanislaus 
Ee In our city rise, 
; Siiuiided by the Polish folk 
ze ’ Against the smoky skies. 
R.' nh 
=) * _Unwelcoming and busy 
i ‘The city, strange and wide, 


>. A village in the midst of it, 
Where Polish folk abide. 


art usiness cycle, since the unemployed 
e€ mainly men who have been. laid off because their em-— 


Around the towers of Stanislaus 
The Polish folk abide, 

In the new home given 

For an old home denied. 


<i. 4 
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operation among organized labor, building material men, in- 
vestment bankers, and other interests concerned in putting 
through a building program, and appointed Mr. Cunliff, direc- 
tor of public welfare, to direct conferences to this ail 

On November 21 Mr. Cunliff, representing the public in 

-these negotiations to revive building, reported that he had 
called together bankers, material men, contractors, and labor 
representatives in several conferences and had received from — 
the public pledges aggregating $14,250,000 in new building: 
projects, to be launched before April 1, 1922, if wages of 
building mechanics are reduced 20 per cent and material 
prices 10 per cent. One-third of the total will be launched 
within 30 days of the time these cuts are made. A day or 
two previous to this announcement the Building Trades Coun- 
cil had agreed to consider a reduction in wages, provided 
$12,000,000 worth of building was pledged for the first four 
months of next year, and provided the building material 
dealers would pledge a substantial reduction in prices of 
materials. The president of the Mercantile-Trust Company 
had previously promised that his company would reduce the 
commission on loans if labor would reduce wages in the 
interest of a building program. 

With a total construction shortage in the country estinda ted 
at between ten and twenty billion dollars and with an industry 
conscious of past offenses and eager for public leadership, 
a real opportunity is offered elsewhere as in St. Louis ine 
following up the conference recommendations. : 

Plans for work by the Standing Committee in certain other 
industries where seasonal unemployment is a radical problem 

have advanced since the conference adjourned. The problem | 
in each industry is so peculiar, however, that no general plan’ 
can be drawn. ‘i 

The Conference on Unemployment, held months before — 
relief measures are usually needed—that is, before January 
to March—composed largely of manufacturers and organized 
by the Department of Commerce, thus emphasizing industrial 
responsibility, reached unanimous agreement on a complete 
emergency program, approved a large number of constructive — 
suggestions for a permanent program, and provided a con- 
tinting committee to follow up the work and make more 
intensive investigations. “The recommendations were the un-— 
animous view of representatives of the American Federation © 
of Labor, the Railway Brotherhoods, United Mine Workers, — 
and other labor organizations, the United States Chamber of — 
Commerce, the National Manufacturers’ Association, govern- — 
ment officials, bankers, social scientists, engineers, and others. 

The immediate results have been excellent. We must now — 
“carry on’ through a difficult winter, and at the same time 
strengthen the foundation for permanent results. 
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Marvel what they learn. 
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Heart and home are gathered 
Under those grey towers, 
Promising security 

After working hours. 
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EANHLY WELPAKRE 


Christmas Baskets 


IVE something for the Kiddie’s Christmas. Give some- 

thing for the Kiddie’s Christmas.” A burly fireman 

came rocking through the subway train, jing-jangling 
coins in a huge helmet. Some people ducked behind their 
morning papers. Some stared defiantly ahead. Here and 
there one tossed a nickel or a dime or quarter. 

Santa Claus in crimson jacket and flowing whiskers tramps 
up and down, up and down, beside a swinging kettle. “Help 
keep the pot boiling,’ he beseeches the passer-by. Community 
Christmas trees, baskets for the poor, parties for the young- 
sters in police stations and fire houses—everywhere there is 
an outpouring of the Christmas spirit. 

Social organizations especially are making an event of 
Christmas. District offices of charity organization societies, 
as a ‘rule, raise special funds in December in order that all the 


families under their care may have a_ real’ Christmas. - 


And then there are the newspapers with their Christmas 
funds for the needy and their “human interest” stories. 


' “Dear Santa Claus,” writes an urchin, “I ain’t going to tel 


you anny hard luck about myself, because i live on the east 
side and you know how the kids on the east side ruff it. so 
please send me a basket, and some toys for christmas. its a 
tuff lif.’ The American people are again in the midst of 
their annual spree of sentimentalism, and they enjoy it. But 
more and more the recognition breaks through, not only 
among social workers, that there is another side to this shield 
of pleasantness. Sensitive men and women deplore all forms 
of giving which make people display their poverty. They 
are indignant when they see bedraggled women standing in 
line at an armory just to secure a few toys for their children. 

An inquiry last week among a number of churches of dif- 
ferent denominations indicates that they also are swinging 
away from the old Lady Bountiful type of giving a basket 
of groceries to a family once a year. Many of them keep up 
traditions that have grown up, often, in the course of many 
years; but more and more they continue throughout the year 
theit interest in the families helped. One large community 
church plans to give a Christmas dinner to its members who 
have no'homes of their own, and to distribute gifts to chil- 
dren in a poor section of the city. “By indiscriminate giving,’ 
said the pastor of this church,” one may easily fool oneself 
into thinking one is doing something, However,” he con- 
tinued with a droll laugh, “I feel that we can have some 
let-down at the Christmas season. ‘This kind of giving is 
an expression of friendliness, the gesture of a lovely spirit. 
Of course, it doesn’t accomplish anything. But after all it 
is a human effort to warm up pretty cold hearts.” “I don’t 
believe the churches are doing that sort of thing very much,” 
declared a social worker of another large church when asked 
about the extent to which the custom of helping “the poor” 
once a year still flourishes. “Of course we shall have a Christ- 
mas tree and gifts for such poor as we have; but we follow 
up our people all the year.” 

After a time of “slump” in popular interest in American 
philanthropy abroad, a distinct revival is noticeable this year. 
The churches again are reaching hands across the seas. Sun- 
day schools and women’s clubs are working for destitute chil- 
dren in many lands. The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has made a special Christmas appeal 
to the churches to relieve the suffering in Russia. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s references to foreign aid in his Congressional address 
and his speech to the American Red Cross last week have 
everywhere evoked enthusiastic response. 
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_ Probation and Parole 


ROBATION and parole are interwoven into the pat} 

tern of the new criminology which considers the offender} 
less an enemy of society than an individual to be won back} 
as a normal member of it. This idea has had successful} 
application in Boston. Here there are over six thousand] 
convicts at large while only some three hundred have been} 
locked up. With this decreasing use of the jail and the} 


prisoners in their daily life. Evidently a similar problemjy 
is encountered elsewhere, for unusual interest in the reclama-} 
tion of the delinquent is indicated by three significant recent} 
additions to the literature on the subject: Probation and Pa-\ 
role by Edith Burleigh and Herbert C. Parsons, published inj 
the November issue of the Journal of Criminal Law and Crim+} 
inology; Probation in Children’s Courts by Charles I. Chute,’ 
published by the Federal Children’s Bureau; and the Pro-}j 
gress of Probation by Edwin J. Cooley, ieee by the Magis- | 
trates’ Courts of New York city. | 

Probation has developed largely during the last twenty! 
years. Both Mr. Chute and Mr. Parsons discuss its historical | 
background. ‘The former shows how the scope of probation | 
has been limited by various factors such as territory, the age| 
of the offenders and the seriousness of the offense. Accord- | 
ing to his analysis all of the states except Maine and Wyo- 
ming have laws providing for juvenile or children’s courts, | 
and all the states, with the exception of Wyoming, have laws | 
providing for the appointment of probation officers for child- 
ren who come into the courts. The irreducible first step in | 
an enlightened criminal procedure, Mr. Parsons believes, is | 
the giving -of power to every court to place the offender on | 
probation. 
_ There is general agreement among the writers that the | 
fullest knowledge of the past of the offender is necessary in | 
order that there may be a real diagnosis and treatment look- | 
ing forward to returning the individual to society as an asset. | 
First justice, says Mr. Cooley, then mercy, both secured by | 
thorough knowledge of the background of the offender and | 
his mental and physical make-up. The psychiatric clinic has 
now become an indispensable adjunct of the children’s court. 
Mr. Chute would even go a step further. If possible, he’ 
would have every child given a periodical mental and physi- 
cal examination. Although he thinks that these examinations 
should be made in the schools, he adds that these have not~ 
been equipped for throughgoing work of this kind: i, 

In the opinicn of Mr. Parsons, the requirements for the 
supervision of the person placed on parole include the ser-_ 
vices of a probation officer, his direct responsibility to the 
court, and the’ eventual termination of the probation per- 
iod. So far as children’s courts are concerned, it is a moot 
question whether some officers should devote thon full time to 
investigation, with special staff, for after-care work, or 
whether both tasks should be done by the same persons. “In 
the investigation,” says Mr. Chute, “the important thing is 
to find out the facts; in the supervision it is to give construc- 
tive help.” This point is also made by Mr. Cooley, who 
emphasizes the value of the type of mind which can discrim- 
inate between facts and impressions. 

These writers also stress the necessity for a “human” ap- 
proach which shall be friendly but devoid of sentimentality. 
Here Mr. Chute defines probation not as a system of disci- 
pline or coercicn but as a spiritual thing. He says: “The 
probation officer must have the spirit of the artist, working 
with human clay. He must have what religious work 
know as a ‘passion for souls.’ He must be human; he mus 


the broadest and best sense.’ 
-, Chute also perceives a development of the children’s 
« courts into family courts with only one probation staff. The 
Bas y of the juvenile court as an agency concerned with children 
bely, he declares, is passing; the methods of the best of these 
courts will be applied increasingly to adults, and the family 
will be treated as a unit. 
_ Miss Burleigh presents the minimum requirements of parole 
and what may be expected of it. First, she says, the penal 
institution must make the inmate fit for Darole: To this end 
the ‘groundwork of all treatment must be a through under- 
“Sanding of the individual, based on a knowledge of his past 
vironment and his family and personal history, including 
e circumstances under which the offense was committed.” 
She suggests a mental and physical examination; the treatment 
disease; education, industrial and religious training; in- 
uction in the meaning of parole; and the teaching of the 
principles of mental health. From parole should come, she 
believes, a continuation of training outside the institution; 
the provision of suitable work; continued supervision of health 
‘conditions ; continued faguctriol opportunities ; suitable recrea- 
‘ional outlets ; continued religious privileges; protection of 
e paroled person from exploitation; the application of the 
ea of mental hygiene; and eee of the com- 


A Social School in Holland 


HY on earth they placed this institution in the 
; fashionable part of Amsterdam is more than I can 

inderstand,’ Miss Knappert, director or 4‘warden” of 
that city’s school of social work, recently told a representative 
of the Survey. Since the school was founded twenty-two 
ears ago, when, perhaps, peoples’ ideas ran more on academic 
nes than nowadays, the founders may be excused—the more 


adapted to the work that is being done there. But perhaps 
Miss Knappert herself, in explaining why it is that Holland 
as no real social settlement, has given the correct answer to 
the other question also. She points out that none of the Dutch 
cities are so large or so laid out that the rich and the poor 
live in different sections without ever getting sight of each 
ther. In Amsterdam, for instance, a short walk or ride on 
1¢ industrial section even though he may live in a good resi- 
ential street. In Leyden, in the social institute—as we may 
esignate for want of a better name what Miss Knappert 
alls a settlement without residents—of which she was the 
head for many years, there was no separation of classes such 
/we know in England and America, and the eighty or so 
orkers had no difficulty in keeping on the most intimate 
erms with each other and with the neighbors among whom 
y worked, although they lived distributed over the whole 


The school of social work has an average of from seventy 
to eighty students with a faculty of fifty-five to sixty. This 
nay seem to be a curious proportion until it is explained that 
e former do not include considerable numbers who are 
tegistered for specific classes but do not take a complete course 


< 


leading to a diploma, while «he latter include professors from 
other educational institutions who give courses of lectures in 
the school. Class attendance, however, must be regular; no 
dilettantism, expressing itself in irregularity of attendance, is 
erated. A sub-warden, not herself a teacher, supervises the 
field work which links the school to a great variety of public 
and volunteer institutions in the city. The students are all 
ymen as is nearly always the case on the continent of 
, and unfortunately the cost of living in Amster- 
so high at present that these are-mostly well-to-do 
1, for the school work is too absorbing to permit of the 
ietieaid work during the terms. 
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_ The universities of Holland are as yet practically closed to 
women, or nearly so, whatever may be their avowed policy of 
admission, for the reason that the courses of study are not 
adapted to the needs of the average woman who seeks o 
qualify for a profession. Yet there are usually, in each term, — 
a number of determined women students who not only take — 
the exacting college courses in medicine or law but who in ~ 
addition take courses at the school of social work to learn 
at first hand of the social life and problems within which 
they intend to seek their career. The need for trained social 
workers is greater than can be met by the school, even if all 
its graduates were to adopt that profession, which is not the 
case. One of the noticeable results of the school’s work, says 
Miss Knappert, is the effectiveness of those who have come 
under its influence on boards and committees. Some of them 
have entirely changed the spirit and methods of old societies 
and institutions and brought them into line with modern 
needs. 

Among the separate departments of the school that of 
child welfare is, perhaps, the most important, for one thing 
because the law is very severe on Dutch parents and they 
need skilled assistance in shouldering tthe responsibility laid 
upon them by the state. The recent introduction of the 
eight-hour day in most of the industries has greatly increased 
the demand for recreational workers and also. for librarians. 
The librarian’s profession is one for which there is yet no sep- 
arate school and which, in the school of social work, is more 
definitely taught as related to social needs than is the case — 
in American library schools. The public library buildings of — 
Holland, as a rule, are not imposing edifices but homey % 
places where the young and old of the neighborhood bring — 
not_only their intellectual problems but also others. In — 
connection with the new housing scheme of the municip- | 
ality of Amsterdam, for instance, lending library, read- 
ing and club rooms are provided in one of the tenement — 
blocks. j 

Miss Knappert has some very decided and interesting views — 
on social work as a profession. She thinks that American — 
social workers change their jobs too often, and that length of ~ 
experience is not sufficiently valued by them. She discourages 
to “try it out” but in- 
sists that they shall go into whatever they undertake with the 
intention of making their career in it. She is sometimes obliged 
to take students at the age of eighteen, although she does 
not willingly accept those under twenty years, for she be- 
lieves they are too immature to be introduced to many of 
life’s problems. This is not, Miss Knappert says, because she — 
would shelter the young from a knowledge of life as it is, but — 
because experience has convinced her that the point of view is 
sometimes warped by a too early pre-occupation with evil. 
For the same reason the study of abnormal psychology has 
been abolished at the school, and such psychological teaching 
as there is, is given not by a psychiatrist but by a professor 
who is a philosopher and theologian. 


A Beginning in Switzerland 


AR less well equipped and in many respects different in 

object and method from the school of social work in Am- 
sterdam is that established about two years ago in connection — 
with the central federation of women’s societies in Zurich, 
Switzerland. It is held in the rooms of that central or- 
ganization itself and owes its origin to a strong demand for 
trained social workers. The school has only two courses, 
one in child welfare and one in case work, each taking two 
years. Practical field work is emphasized; and no attempt is 
made to give a complete training for the higher branches of © 
social executive work, since Switzerland is not yet democratic 
enough ito admit women to positions of real importance. The 
graduates of the school are given preference in local appoint- 
ments by the municipality, but under the established system 
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a student has little chance of advancing beyond the stage of 
, assistant to some male administrator. 

Among the students are many girls from neighboring small 
towns who prepare for definite positions in their home com- 
_ munities, and, as in Amsterdam, many young women of wealth 
and position who take their social responsibilities seriously 
and introduce a modern spirit in tthe philanthropic work of 
the city. Many of the graduates have found employment at 
dispensaries, children’s institutions, in anti-tuberculosis work, 
as assistants to poor law guardians and in organizations for 
_ the treatment of inebriety. There are three schools of this 
nature in the whole of Switzerland, maintained in modest 
proportions by serious social workers rather than by wealthy 
“patrons or foundations. Emmy Bloch, director of the Zurich 
federation, believes that these achonts have a considerable 
future because of the increasing development of social activi- 
ties in connection with juvenile courts, public charity and 
- public health in which the value of trained women workers 
has already proved itself. Curiously, in towns with socialist 
‘municipal administrations it is often more difficult than in 
others to find appreciation for women’s work, since minor ap- 
pointments are apt to be filled on political lines and women 
have as yet no vote. 
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‘Trends in Social Service 


Problems in the Family Field 


re rN the December issue of The Family, Dr. Edward A. 
a Strecker, chief of the clinic for mental and nervous diseases 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital, elaborates the idea of a bureau 
of social research to study social, human material in the 
‘scientific manner in which a chemist analyzes soil. He would 
align such a bureau with some large social organization, such 
-as the Charity Organization Society of New York, which 
is a laboratory overflowing with material. Five trained 
workers, he believes, might well constitute the nucleus of 
such a bureau. He thinks the organization should be “ 
_ loose as is compatible with efitient working. In addition to 
_ the group of research workers and the affiliations upon which 
_ they could call for help, there would probably be a board 
' of representative physicians, psychologists and specialists in 
various fields- of social economy who, without dominating, 
¥ could: still forward and in some sense direct the investiga- 
tions 7; 
Be _ David H. Holbrook, executive director of the American 
Association for Or nizing Family Social Work, in the same 
issue discusses field work problems of organization in smaller 
communities. He states that family case work has been an 
rban movement limited to communities which possess social 
leadership. He presents a confusing diversity of problems 
confronting the field worker, such as “societies waiting for 
secretaries to be trained; others trying to get along with un- 
-derpaid, superannuated souls in charge of limited relief pro- 
_ grams; in a city calling itself ‘the richest of its size in the 
world’ one organization attempting to do practically all the 
social work in the community, including institutional, ~and 
doing none’ of it well; another in the throes of a ‘centraliza- 
tion of agencies’ program; societies led by-untrained workers 
of native ability and courage but handicapped by lack of 
training.” 
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The Morals Court 


HE first of a series of studies of specialized courts deal- 
ing with sex delinquency is given in the October num- 
ber of Social Hygiene. ‘These studies were undertaken joint- 
ly by the Bureau of Social Hygiene and the American Social 
ygiene Association, as a scientific investigation, with no 
reconccived findings to be reached and no propaganda to 
read.’ In the initial article George E. Worthington and 
uth Topping discuss the morals court of Chicago. This 
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Its purposes are “to ede commercialized prostitution by 
concentration of all prostitution and allied vices in one court 
“to check up the workings of the police in this particular field 
to avoid waste of judi! power, save time, promote efficienc 
of administration”; “to deal more wisely with offenders and 
to marshal the social agencies organized for the assistance | 
of such cases.’ 
Cases are brought to the court either upon the complaiail 
of a citizen or by the initiative ofthe police. A-small oul 
of plain-clothes men are used to detect and arrest persons 4 
soliciting on the streets for prostitution. The practice of 
continuing cases for long periods is usually followed. There 
is a too frequent change, they contend, in the judges sitting } 
in the court to permit any one judge to become expert in the” 
type of case coming before the court. It was found that al-)) 
though a social service worker is connected with the cou 
the fundamental purposes’ of such a department were practi- 
cally ignored. “The court assigns defendants to various work 
ers, all responsible to Sigetent departments of the municipal 
court. An adult probation department is available for those 
branches of the municipal court in which adults are tried. 
At the time of their study, the authors found that “little 
insight into the procedure and workings of the morals cou 
coun be gained from the meager, fragmentary and by ni 
means recent statistics available.’ ‘They enumerate the fol 
lowing difficulties in the way of forming an accurate estimate _ 
of the nature and extent of sex offenses in Chicago: absence’ 
of the finger-print system, failure to designate the sex of the © 
defendant, lack of comparable data, the practice of hearing 
other than sex offenses in the morals court, the scattering of © 
cases of sex offenses through other branches of the cnunicipall 
court, and the inclusion of numerous other than sex offenses — 
under the term disorderly conduct. iS 3 
E a 

Suicide in Massachusetts zd 


R. ALBERT W. STEARNS recently made a study 

of cases of suicide in Massachusetts for the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene with the purpose, if possible, — 
of determining their causes. His findings are given in the. 
October issue of Mental Hygiene. He found that there has © 
been a continual increase in the suicide rate in the state for 7 
the. past seventy years. [his rate increased from 4.9 per 
100,000 living persons in 1850 to 13.9 in 1915. ‘There are 
approximately 500 deaths by suicide annually. } 
During this period, there has also been an increase in the. 4 
population of the cities in the state and a decrease in that — 
of rural communities. Since suicide is greater in cities than 7 
the country, Dr. Stearns states that this population flow ex- 4 
plains a considerable. part of the increase in suicide. There © 
has likewise been an increase of the divorce rate in Massa- — 
chusetts and a decrease in the marriage and birth rates. “All © 
these changes,” he believes, “represent to some extent the effect 
of custom upon human conduct. Divorce represents escape — 
from a disagreeable situation; but its increase would indicate — 
a relaxation in social discipline that has. favored it. So it may 
be with suicide.” 
He raises two other pertinent questions: What factors in 
the career of the human being arouse those emotions that ex- — 
press themselves in suicide? What types of individual, when — 
depressive ‘emotions are aroused, take their lives? A terse 
answer to the first question is if: statement that “‘suicide may — 
be regarded as an expression of emotion of negative self-feeling © 
and so can be caused by any unpleasant experience.” He 
states earlier, however, that it does not necessarily follow — 
that “any person will commit suicide if sufficiently unhappy.” — 
The individuals who commit suicide belong to a selected — 
group. Of the cases studied by him, one-third. were insane, t 
while most of the others showed some limitation of responsi- 
bility. He sets forward three suggestions for preventing sui-_ 
cide: more widespread recognition of the importance of 
pressive states of mind; an effort to understand these DI 
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Community Welfare Federation of Santa Barbara, 
ifornia, has been organized recently “to raise and 
funds for those agencies desiring to participate in 
cing; to make more effective the community’s en- 
for social betterment, after such funds are raised.” 
th immediate emphasis will be placed upon financing, 
tterment committees will be set up after the first 
. There will be community-wide participation in 
ganizations when community interests are at stake or, 
peration is needed, there will be limited participation 
the activity concerns only a limited group.” ‘The 
ment of the federation is to rest in a council of dele- 
board of directors and an executive committee. 


-B. PRATT, director of the White Williams 
ation, of Philadelphia, has used Cornelia J. Cannon’s 
Philanthropic Doubts, published in the September 
ic Monthly [see the Survey for September 16], as a 
‘stick with which to measure the work of the foundation. 
certain key questions from ‘the article she draws the 
s from the activities of the organization. Mrs. Can- 
harges, for instance, that “a serious defect, seemingly 
in the organization of philanthropic effort, is the 
‘individualism of each unit, and the frequent jealousy 
isregard for one another.’ Miss White replies: “Four 
cies have placed counselors under our supervision, and 
mnsylyania School for Social Service shares its workers 
Last spring we held a joint staff meeting with Car- 
hares Gal 1920, our counselors used 202 different agen- 
” Mrs. Cannon declares that “‘a more funda- 
danger, and one to which the best are prone, is re- 
ce to let go and cease functioning where the need is 
Here Miss White shows the change from the Mag- 
ociety to the White-Williams | Foundation. [See the 
yey for July 2]. “Our purpose,” she says, “has always 
‘to bend our energies to the solution of new problems 
1 this one is solved.” In this manner Miss White meets, 
nt to point, the indictment drawn by Mrs. Cannon against 
nthropic effort. 


RDING to Mildred Coahean: “ais of the Red 
Ss s Roll Call in Toledo, Ohio, the success of the campaign 
‘due to its novelty. ‘In the first place,” she writes, To- 
“realized that her citizens, like those all over the country, 
“worn out with house-to-house canvasses, with sand bag- 
od the other well known forms of so-called eri 
paigns.” Toledo believed that her citizens would wish 
become members of an organization such as the American 
oss if they were. but given a sane and reasonable op- 
y to do so. On November 1, “opportunity week” 
with the slogan, “It’s up to you.” People were told 
it was “their Red Cross.” What did they wish to do 


me Service for 10,000 of the 17,000 boys who had gone 
from Toledo and other parts of Lucas County. Speak- 
movies and billboards were used with telling effect. Every 

‘sto ¢ was prepared to receive memberships. The cam- 
ose d on election day with a final opportunity for voters 
1 Be Rel Cross while at the polls. For this purpose 
rO ker: was stationed at each of the polling booths 


igning not only brought 14,500 members 
a! more than the house-to- 


t it? Human interest stories pictured the work done _ 


GOING IT ALONE 


PULLING TOGETHER 


Illustrations used on the invitations to the tenth annual 
meeting of the Philadelphia Social Service Exchange last 
week, where J. Prentice Murphy spoke on team-work 


house canvass had yielded last year—and which was more in- 
teresting because of the fact that there are now 30,000 unem- 
ployed in the city—but it aroused as a by-product a spirit of 
good fellowship and responsibility which in itself may mean 
more than the actual money raised. 


A REGISTERED Acquaintance Club | has been organized by 
the Boston Community Council for the purpose of bringing 
together persons who are living away from their homes and 
friends. Any one who desires to meet others in a social way 


under proper auspices and chaperonage may register with. 


Community Service, according to Edgar F. Brown, the club’s 
director. Each applicant is then required to give the essential 
facts about himself and also three references. If favorable 
reports of his character are received he is placed upon the list 
of the organization and invited to its social functions. 


THE American Red Cross has announced the appointment 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Jason S. Joy as liaison officer between 
that organization and the Veterans’ Bureau. ‘This is another 
step toward meeting the problem of the disabled ex-service 
man. Colonel Joy will work out in cooperation with Colonel 
Charles R. Forbes, the director of the bureau, a complete and 
definite understanding as to the scope, nature and relation 
of the Red Cross work in government hospitals concerned 
with the welfare of the disabled veteran. The organization 
is now expending ten million dollars annually to maintain this 
work. Last year it assisted one million veterans and their 
families in one way or another. \ 


A HALFWAY House for Magdalens was the unfortunate 
title chosen by the Survey for Mary E. Paddon’s interesting 
article of Inwood House of New York city, published in the 
Survey for November 12. In fairness to Mrs. Paddon it 
ales be stated that she was in no way responsible for this 
title. 


HUMOR and sentiment often are strangely interwoven 
in the cases of the poor that come before the domestic 
relations court. A social worker in New York, in investigat- 
ing the divorce application of a woman who complained of 
‘long years of suffering from her husband’s cruelty, received 
this explanation of the reason which induced her finally to 
seek relief: “While I was washing one afternoon,” she said, 
“Johnny and Mabel were playing on the steps. ‘Let’s play 
house,’ I heard Mabel say. ‘You'll throw the dishes and I'll 
cry.’ But it was not because of this that I came. When I 


told it to my husband that night, he laughed: His laughter - 


made me decide.” 
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Humanizing the Post Office Department 


HE problem of humanizing the Post Office Department 

| which Postmaster General Will Hays last summer put 
before me, as newly appointed welfare director of the 

Post Office Department, presented itself fundamentally as a 
problem of cooperation. Here were 325,000 post office em- 
ployes, sworn servants of the United States government and 


its people, and here was the task of getting out of their heads | 


the sense of antagonism and irritation and instilling therein 
the postmaster general’s idea of a partnership between them- 
selves, their officials and the 110,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United States whom they serve. Distrust, suspicion, and “a 
grudge” were to be dissipated on the one hand; and on the 
other such an atmosphere was to be substituted in the depart- 
ment that the men, feeling everything was being done to pro- 
mote their welfare, comfort and efficiency, would be glad to 
give the best service. It was this that Mr. Hays had in mind 
when he declared his intention on taking office to “humanize” 
the service. The foundations of a welfare policy were laid 
by this simple but revolutionary declaration. 

Before any constructive program was drawn up to mect 
even the alleged deficiencies of the old system, a thorough in- 
vestigation was made. ‘This included a field survey, in the 
course of which I visited and inspected over one hundred post 
offices, sub-stations, railway mail terminafs, and railway mail 
cars. ‘This survey, lasting sixty days, took in cities and towns 
of the East, far West and Middle West, where physical con- 
ditions under which the employes worked were looked into, 
and the less tangible questions of grievances, promotions, rat- 
ings, seniority and rules were noted. ‘The personal survey 
was then further supplemented by a questionnaire sent out to 
all first- and second-class post offices asking a full report on 
the physical conditions of the post office building, general ap- 
, lighting, ventilation, work- 
ing comfort, janitor service, water supply, toilet facilities, fire 
protection, elevator service, recreation facilities, luncheon ser- 


- vice, medical aid, sickness benefits, training and educational 


facilities for employes. Questions concerning the labor or- 
ganization of the office, its labor turnover, its methods of 
ratings and promotion were also asked. 

Although the answers to these questions have not been com- 
pletely tabulated as yet, considerable evidence has come to the 
surface regarding the conditions under which postal employes 
work. First, in regard to their physical welfare, it has ap- 
peared that many of the post offices were old, inadequate build- 
ings, insufficiently lighted and ventilated. In certain cases 
employes worked in basements and sub-basements. Toilet 
facilities were often seriously inadequate. The rest rooms or 
“swing rooms” used by clerks and by mail carriers between 
trips were frequently found to be dirty, dark and dingy, unfit 
to promote the comfort of those who used them. In some 


offices floors were scrubbed only once a month, or less fre- 


quently. In one office the clerks worked 
on an improvised mezzanine floor without 
either proper light or ventilation. The 
sorting clerks in some stations used stools; 
in others the use of stools was not permitted. 
Men doing the same type of work in a 
gloomy, out-of-date office of a middle west- 
ern city and in the sun-flooded rooms of a 
California office, worked under such entire- num. 
ly different conditions that they could not 
properly be‘rated as doing the same kind 
of job. 


num. 


CURRENT WAGE SCALE OF 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Executives—$2,000 to $4,000 per 

annum. 
Supervisory Clerks—$1,800 to 


$1,900 per annum. 
Clerks—$900 to $1,800 per an- ment. 


Laborers—$600 to $900 per an- 


It was claimed by employes that the more intangible ; 
ters concerning their status in the service were far from ¢ 
factory. It was asserted that men were demoted, dism 
or penalized for trivial and unwarranted reasons. Empl 
feared to present grievances lest they suffer in conseque 
and while there has always been the privilege of direct ap 
to the department in Washington, it was contended that n’ 
of the complaints considered there fell among the tasks of 
ordinate officials, who passed upon them in a perfunctory V 
This Ied to the employe’s lack of confidence in the good} 
of the department and a iis a loss on his part ¢ 
sense of responsibility. 

In large measure for mutual protection against what t 
believed to be the neglect of their interests by the departm| 
a number of employes’ associations had grown up. 
were eight of these: the National Association of Letter © 
riers, the United National Association of Post Office Cle 
the National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, the Raily 
Mail Association, the National Federation of Rural Carri 
the National Association of Supervisory Employes, and 
National Association of Post Office Laborers. Any plan 
bring about better conditions among the postal employes ! 
to take into consideration two facts: the existence of th 
associations and the existence of the postal rules and reg 
tions, most of which are in conformity with the acts 
Congress. 

A plan was therefore devised which would rather util 
both the associations and the regulations that had been 
force. In the first place, welfare councils were established 
all cities having first-class post offices. On these councils ; 
represented the mail carriers, three postal clerks and f 
supervisory officials elected by their respective groups. ~ 
presentation may be given to railway mail employes, ru 
free carriers, motor vehicle employes and post office labore 
Before these an employe with a grievance may appear; 
case will be heard and considered, and if a majority of 1 
council votes affirmatively, it will be referred to the local pe 
master. Many cases die in the council; that is, the jury 
his peers either decides that the plaintiff’s case is not just 
straightens out the difficulty, which is often a matter of n 
understanding. If, however, the case is referred to the pe 
master, and he does not act affirmatively on the council’s 
commendation, the employe has, under the department’s ru 
as they exist today, the right of appeal to the department 
Washington. In order to avoid perfunctory jtreatment 
grievances by officials, an arrangement has been made where 
grievances received by the department will be referred to 1 
National Welfare Council. This is a newly formed bo 
which consists of two duly elected representatives of each 
the foregoing employes’ associations, and which meets peric 
ically with the welfare director. Here an employe with 
grievance may again have his day in cou 
If the council so decides, his case may 
dropped as unjust; but if it declares oth 
wise, the case is transmitted with reco 
mendations to the postmaster general, w 
is given sufficient information about it 
enable him to act with wisdom and jut 


Constitutions and by-laws which hz 
been drawn up for both national and lo 
welfare councils state that the objects 
the councils are the betterment of th 
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Paditions: and the bringing 
cooperation and better understanding among 
officials and employes of the service. But it is the 
of the Post Office Department that the councils, both 
‘and national, in addition to their negative duties, shall 
‘more constructive functions. It is necessary continually 
ork at the task of building up the morale of the de- 
nent, of developing its spirit of cooperation, of. creating 
mosphere of companionship and service. There are many 
‘in which this can be done. As an example, the Depart- 
al Welfare Council, which consists of twelve hundred 
oyes in the department at Washington, has shown how 
scope of the welfare councils may be broadened. It 
ed its members into committees which took action on 
establishment in the building of a cafeteria, a library 
of first aid and rest rooms. (It is amazing to con- 
‘that the great post office building in Washington had 
ously had no adequate first aid rooms for its employes.) 
rtainment and education committees were’formed. “The 
was that instead of hiring a personnel director the em- 
s should, through these committees, direct their own per- 
e] work and thus have some outlet for self-expression. 
ady the work of the Washington Departmental Council 
nctioning smoothly. A splendidly equipped first aid room 
opened recently, and a new cafeteria and a library are 
r installed. 

veral further unclassified welfare activities have resulted 
the inspection conducted by the Post Office Department. 
rrangement has been made with the Red Cross that every 
office shall be outfitted at cost with a first aid kit. An 
igement has also been made with the United States Public 
th Service to make detailed yearly inspections of all im- 
int post offices. It has been made part of the duties of 
Il inspectors to visit post offices and to report with recom- 
lations so that the sanitary conditions of the offices shall 
antly be kept up to standard. Studies are being made of 
idvisability of giving stools to sorting clerks, and of the 
kind of lighting system for those who must work at night. 
questions of salaries, efficiency ratings and promotions are 
ubject of a thorough and exhaustive study with a view to 
ig satisfaction to employes and procuring efficient service. 
ot least important in the program of work which the wel- 
director has before him is the encouragement among the 
oyes of a constructive spirit—constructive, that is, foward 
service. The department officials, far from wishing to 
ss the men and women or “keep them in their place?’ 

urage suggestions for the betterment of the service; and 
iy be said that this spirit has already been fruitful of sug- 
ons emanating directly from workmen which can be de- 
2d only as brilliant. For such ideas the department is 
ys eager and grateful. 

indamentally the new plan is this: ‘to deny no one the 
rtunity to better himself; to give an outlet to all for self- 
ession, free from fear that what a man says may affect 
osition ; to benefit the 325,000 postal employes, but equally 
enefit the citizens of the United States whom they serve. 
| Lee K. FRANKEL. 


‘Three Eights” in Belgium 


HE eight-hour law has had a vigorous start in Belgium 
‘since the first of October [see the Survey for November 
sage 245]. It marks a memorable stage in the economic 

the climax of half a century’s effort consecrated to 
triumph of the so-called day of “three eights’; that is, 
: hours of work, eight hours of leisure, eight "hours of 
. The reform, however, has not been received in labor 
mr all the enthusiasm one might have expected. This 


Be for a nine- or ten-hour day. Hence, conflicts 
sen in many industries, notably the textile, 
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which threaten to disturb for some time the economic life of 
the country. 

The new law applies without exception to all industries. 
After October 1, 1922, it will be extended to commercial 
employes. It provides for certain exceptions in the cases of 
seasonal employment, occupations necessitating continual fires, 
exceptional demands on the product of an industry, supple- 
mentary employments, rapid repairs in case of accident or for 
its prevention, measures to prevent the loss of perishable 
materials, and substitution of the “English week”—i. e. differ- 
ent distribution of work hours over different days of the week. 

It has been said that Belgium, with the application of the 
new law, would find herself handicapped in competition with 
foreign countries. Actually this is not so, because the eight- 
hour day and the English week of forty-five hours are the 
rule in England; because in Holland the eight-hour day and 
the forty-five-hour week were enacted two years before the 
law was passed in Belgium, [at present Holland wishes to 
return to the forty-eight-hour week, in imitation of the Belgian 
system]; because since April, 1919, an eight-hour law has 
been in force in France for all the big industries, and decrees 
for its application have for a long time been in existence ‘in 
most of them; and because the ahs hour day is the rule 
in Be erland, Spain, Denmark, oad in- Czecho-Slovakia— 
in the last- famed country applying even to agriculture. In 
Germany, too, the eight-hour day is generally applied to all 
industries. “The law there dates from 1918 and is enforced 
with great severity. = 

Concerning the eventual reduction of wages, the law is 
definite, and the discussions of the House and the Senate 
have brought this fact out clearly: that the income of the 
worker must not be reduced simply by the application of the 
eight-hour day. In incorporating this principle into the law, 
Belgium has done no more than to imitate what was in- 
corporated into the French law by M. Briand. 

In reply to questions on the effects of the new law, the 
minister of industry and labor, M. Wauters, said that he 
placed his confidence in the common sense of the Belgians 
to avoid damages, friction and conflicts during the early stages 
of the law’s enforcement. He hopes the workers will have 
confidence.in factory inspectors and in the Supreme Council 
of labor (composed half of workers), so that the new methods 
of work will quickly be established- under the best conditions 
and adjusted to the economic life of the country. Certainly 
in most industries the workers, understanding the technical 
exigencies, will be the first to admit the necessity for certain 
exceptions which are indispensable and inherent in the nature 
of things. That this may happen it is necessary, said M. 
Wauters, that they find themselves confronted by industrial 
managers who move with deliberation, calm and wisdom, 
without giving way on all occasions—and sometimes without 
occasion—to their feeling of hostility toward the law, which 
action, moreover, would be quite useless. From a general 
point of view, he believes that the enforcement of the eight- 
hour law marks one of the most important milestones in the 
history of Belgian labor. He said: 

Our workers are now on the same footing as those of neigh- 
boring countries. The eight-hour day constitutes a fundamental 
reform, and I believe that it will bring incalculable benefit not 
only to the workers but to the public at large. At the same 
time I do not blind myself to the fact that for some time, until 
the corners are worn smooth, the adaptation of the law to the 
complex varieties of industrial life will create serious problems. 
For many weeks the Bureau of Labor has been swamped; it 
faces the immense task of interpreting many points of detail and 
of avoiding misunderstandings and friction. But in spite of all, 

I am confident that the common sense and the sane understand- 

ing of situations of our employers and employes will reduce the 
obstacles to a minimum. I am absolutely decided, personally, 

and I know I can count on the fullest collaboration of the Bureau 
of Labor in this matter, to work with patience and energy in 
order to establish rapidly the stability of the new regime with- 
out sacrifice of the industrial prosperity of the country. 
Epouarp TRAUS. 
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Unemployment as Waste 


ONSTRUCTIVE suggestions for the elimination of © 
waste in the building industry, set forth in an address 
delivered before the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia by D. 
Knickerbacker Boyd, an architectural adviser and structural’ 
standardist, are published in a recent number of the Journal 
of the Engineers’ Club. It was under Mr. Boyd’s leader- 
ship, it will be remembered, that the Philadelphia architects 
more than a year ago began a concerted movement to bring 
about greater cooperation between the architects and the 
building trade unions. [See the Survey for January 29, page 
- 624.1 In his article in the Journal Mr. Boyd says that the 
cause of the greatest waste in the building trades is unemploy- 
ment. To rid the industry of this condition, he urges the 
coordination of new work with old and a sensible distribu- 
tion of demand for services throughout the year. 
Before venturing upon a constructive plan, Mr. Boyd made 
a close study of the building trades situation in Philadelphia, 
the results of which are graphically shown in the accompany- 
ing charts. His data were drawn from reports by secretaries 
of the unions and committees in the Philadelphia Building 
Trades Council and from records, covering as long a period 
as twenty years, which many individual workers had kept of 
their working days. These facts were carefully checked, 
compiled, and analyzed. 
In explaining the charts Mr. Boyd says: 
We will take, for instance, the three trades on the top of the 


chart. They are the plasterers, painters, and paperhangers, and 
in those trades every Saturday is a holiday. Consequently, tak- 


Days 


Boyd shows that the slack period in this trade occurs in Ja 
ary, February or December. 
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ing out the seven legal holidays which are observed, there art 


only 254 working days left to each one of these trades. 


The chart shows 84 days lost by plasterers, 72 by painter: 
and 72 by paperhangers, due to weather, seasonal demani si 
poor planning of work, materials not on the job, other constru 
tion not up to schedule, and due to lost time in looking for worl 
and to strikes. Due to the absence of an employing bureau 
men who want work are not put in contact with the men w 
want the work done. -The loss of time due to strikes is one 
the important things to be done away with in eliminating: w 
in the building industry. Going down through all the tra 
we find at first glance that the trade losing the most time a 
pears to be the steel erectors’. Another trade to lose a larg 
part is the slate and tile roofers’, That is quite natural becat 
roofing is delayed in the summer by hot weather and rain, | E 
well as in the winter by cold weather, sleet and snow... . W 
found that the most occupied trade of those employed in bail ¢ 
ing is naturally the upholsterers’ and next the electricians’. : 

Each trade must be carefully analyzed to find out where th 
loss exists and how to eliminate it.... New work sha b 
coordinated with alterations and repairs by spreading 
through the entire year so as to a Rere up a steady demaskin fo! 
workers. ‘ 


Taking up the case of the paperhangers as an example, ] ; 


“Suppose [he continues] a survey were to be made of th 
structural requirements of Philadelphia. The owners of depart 
ment stores, of office buildings, and of public buildings shoil 
endeavor to find out the loss of time during the off peaks in 
of these trades, and arrange if possible to have the gre 
portion of their paperhanging and painting and other Werks 
in the months when the men would otherwise be id 
householders of the city could be instructed of the deeirabill 
having their paperhanging done in Janpary; Tobias De 


rder it. If the trades 
year it would not only elim- 


The electrical workers of ee 
out, are idle largely during January, February, and 
h. He says: 
f the Philadelphia Electric Company conducts a campaign for 
ing old houses for electricity, why not coordinate the work 
at by wiring in January, February, and March we would 
p the electricians more fully occupied throughout the year? 
| metal workers are very dull during a third of the 

e working year. Why would it not be possible to attempt 
orce the regulation ... requiring that all retainers for 
and garbage and rubbish shall be of metal, and wagons 
iuling them away shall be covered with metal. Let the 
ovide a place for for sheet metal workers to make these 
ainers and sell or rent them to property owners. 


A Policy of No Policy 


all civil Se, oe workers are the lowest 


ber. In some cases Mr. Mosher found that these work- 

“a getting as little as $180 to $240 a year. 
tate and county homes to be well done when the most 
mon wage paid this class of workers is $30 a month (in 
, of course, to the perquisites of board, lodging and 
; ); and when instances of a monthly payment of $15 
been found? 


¢ maximum salary paid any superintendent, according to 
N Mosher’s report, which covers investigations of 40 Ohio 
d county institutions, is $2,400. The superintendent 
g this salary is responsible for 200 children, he ex- 
ver $64,000 a year and has a salary roll of nearly 


OO. 


the other hand, Mr. Mosher discovered that the super- 
lent who received the lowest salary, $425 a year, was 
onsible for the comparatively enormous expenditure of 
00 annually and the care of 20 children—a relation, or 
lack of relation, of wage to responsibility—which he 
defensible. He says: 
the matrons the same inconsistencies appear. Limiting 
attention to the most common group, for which the average 
is between $400 and $499 a year, that is $33 to $41 a 


: There are 9 matrons paid at this rate. But the number 
children cared for Fanges from 15 to 83... 


‘h 1is policy of no wage policy has been applied by state 
county officials to all the workers in institutions, Mr. 
sher points out. In no case is there a rational correla- 
between the amount of annual expenditure, the number 
ildren in the home, the annual payroll, the amount of 
under cultivation, and the wages paid to superinten- 
atron, scrub woman or cook. Justice on the one hand 
ficiency in the operation of these expensive plants on the 
require that the policy of drift be discarded and that 
commissioners and institution trustees take a business- 
itude toward the wage problem. 


} 


~Mosher’s concluding recommendation is for the ap- 
ent of a committee on wage policy, which, after investi- 
4, would suggest a wage standardization achemie giving 
tion to the following points: the living wage, the 
5 (0 settee wage, equal pay for equal work, efficiency 

dard hours and leaves, and a retirement system. 


ye 


form the first essential step toward developing 


How is it. 
e, he asks, for the work of superintendents and matrons 
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Living under Par 


WEEKLY minimum wage of $12 for women em- e. 
ployed in the candy industry has been established by the — 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission which at the 3 
same time announces that the minimum subsistence level for te 
these women is $13.50.~- The commission pleads that the 
economic condition of the industry makes it necessary to set f 
the lowest wages of its workers at a level that is $1.50 below 
their recognized cost of living, complains the October 15 
issue of Labor. How large a Proportion of the Massachusetts 
candy workers receive the minimum wage is not mentioned. 
Dissatisfaction has elsewhere been expressed with the revised 
minimum wage rates in Massachusettts because of the wide 
difference between the various industries. “The newly estab- 


‘lished rates vary from 1544 cents for women in brush fac- 


tories to 37 cents for woman office cleaners. The Monthly 
Labor Review states that “in fairness to all affected by the 
decrees there should be greater uniformity since the actual 
cost of living for working women in the state at a given time 
does not vary greatly from one occupation to another. By 


far the greater part of the existing difference is due to delay 
in reviewing decrees that are out of date.” 


YEARLY DISTRIBUTION OF TIME IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES 7* ; 

ala between Effective Working Days per Year and All 
Other Days in Building Trades 


Plasterers 


Painters 


Paperhangers 
Plumbers 


) Iron Workers 


Bricklayers 


Stone Masons 
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Electricians 


Elevator Con- 
structors 


Engineers 
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Asbestos Work- TERE 
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Cement Finish- 
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The Employers’ and the Labor Prec 


HE late fall has brought to the attention of the indus- 
trial world, aside from the disarmament conference, 
four topics of major importance: the issuance by Judge 
A. B. Anderson of the ‘“‘check-off” injunction against the 
United Mine Workers; the collapse of the railroad strike; 
the unemployment situation; and the election results in North 
Dakota. These events are viewed by capital and labor, or by 
employer and employe, from widely differing angles. 


N regard to the check-off, the point of view of the operators, 
as expressed in their organ, the Coal Mining Review, is a 
little befogging. In a cover-page announcement they declare: 


It is the belief of many coal operating companies that the 
abolition of the check-off system will weaken the United Mine 
Werkers’ Organization and do much to neutralize if not destroy 
the arrogance of the organization and the autocratic methods of 
some of its leaders in dealing with the coal mining industry. 


But in an editorial of the same issue the assertion is made that 
“too much importance should not be attached to the possible 
effect of the check-off injunction,” 
union because the ‘‘union existed before there was a check-off 
system and will exist after that system has been abolished.” 

In fact this journal makes the point that 

off in itself which is the real issue, but the manner in which 
the funds have been used.” 
abolished as it has existed if for no other reason than that the 

- funds have been used for a purpose which is a violation of 
the laws of our country.” 
More intelligible than the statement of the Coal Mining 
Review is the editorial opinion of Iron Age, an organ of the 
steel, iron and tin industries of this country. This review says: 


The system will be 


There is a strong probability that irrespective of the eventual 


fate of Judge Anderson’s injunction against continuance of the+ 


check-off, the practice will be stopped. There is little likelihood 
in any event that the check-off will be included in any bitu- 
minous wage scale agreed upon for the period after the present 
‘scale-expires in March 31, 1922. The United Mine Workers 
can live without the check-off and if it could not, it would not 
deserve to live. The public will receive better service, and will 
be relieved of one of the three great monopolies (noted before as 
the United Mine Workers, the railroad unions, and the build- 
ing trades) which have been largely responsible for the unsatis- 
factory condition of industry during the past month. 


Through the Mine Workers’ Journal the miners express 
their belief that the check-off system will be upheld by the 
They maintain that the funds collected through 
this system to unionize unorganized workers are not unlaw- 
fully used. 


higher courts. 


Editorially they say: 


The present joint contract between the miners and oper- 
ators of the Central Competitive Field contains the check-off 
provision. This agreement was made in compliance with the 
award of the United States Bituminous Coal Commission. That 
commission was created by the President of the United States, 

-under authority of the law. After the commission made its 
award in settlement of the general strike of 1919 the President 
of the United States commanded the miners and operators to 
meet in joint conference and write an agreement carrying this 
award into effect for a period of two years, until March 31, 
1922. [he joint conference was held in New York and the 
agreement was signed, just as the President ordered. 

And then they were enjoined from carrying out that contract, 
which the government ordered them to make and live up to. It 
is a queer situation. 


N the railroad strike the comment, except in the labor press, 
is almost unanimous in crediting the government and the 
The Independent 
and Weekly Review in a leading editorial makes the following 
unfavorable comment on the attitude of the War Labor Board 
—contrary to the expressed opinion of a large section of the 
employers’ press that that body came out of the situation as 


public with having averted this .“‘calamity.” 


the most strengthened element in the triangular quarrel: 
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as it will not destroy the 


“St is not the check- 


“legally 


The board’s “mass meeting” was of real service in putt 
record the details of the strike movement and of the posi 
the railroad executives. But the main service of the board ~ 
to provide, chiefly through Vice-Chairman Hooper’s “unoffie) 
intervention, a ladder by which the brotherhood chiefs co 
climb down from their mistaken position. It rendered these 
services after having seriously impugned its own compete 
Considering the critical economic issues involved, it seems to 
somewhat extraordinary that the tribunal created expressh 
deal promptly with these issues should first beg one litigant ( 
railroads) to delay his case in order to avoid irritating the | 
fendant, and then to explain that anyhow the tribunal was 

- busy to consider the matter for a long, long time to come. ~ 


The preparations of the government to break the rail 
strike which The Independent eulogizes as “elaborately qi 
are viewed by the labor press in a different light. The 
posed creation of the Federal Emergency Organizatior 
the Movement of Necessities in Case of a Strike is dese 
by Charles M. Kelley in Labor, the organ of the sixteen } 
road unions, as a strike-breaking agency which will be a} 
manent organ of the government, and as a piece of machi) 
to crush labor. é 


KEPTICISM, if not utter contempt, is the tone w 

marks the labor press in its comment on the Presid 
Unemployment Conference. It describes the conferene 
“a puttering about of our best brains in a search for the ca 
of unemployment.” The New Majority cites Mr. Hoo 
suggestion to mayors for unemployment relief as a “nifty | 
to bust the union.” It backs ithis accusation by quoting 
clause of the suggested plan ‘which gives priority in emp 
ment to “those unemployed who have no reserve re 
either personal or organizational.” And it sees a direct ¢ 
to break up unions in the clause which suggests that 
applicant shall agree in advance to take any job offere 
for which he is physically fit, regardless of wages or con 
of labor. 

On the general unemployment situation the Cleveland 
erationist warns, in an editorial entitled Justice Not Char 


_ Never allow it to escape your attention that there is an a 
amount of food and of the other necessities of life in this cour 
for everybody, with the single exception that there is a la 
sufficient housing facilities. The suffering of the five mil 
and more unemployed and their more than twenty million 
pendents is not caused by famine. It is caused by an un 
system of distribution. . . . Because the system of distribu 
is faulty, these five millions of men are denied an opport 
to earn a living in a self-respecting way. They and their wi 
and children will starve, or half starve, and a great many 
them will eke out a miserable existence by accepting deba 
charity, receiving as a dole a small part of what they sh 
have had as a right. They should-have justice. Then 
* would not need charity. 


NIVERSAL sorrow reigns in the labor press ov 

recall of Governor Frazier and his two other No 
tisan colleagues in the recent election in North Dakota 
though many journals draw considerable consolation fron 
fact that while “reactionary” officials were everywher 
turned, tthe principles, platform and institutions of the ] 
Partisan League were generally upheld by the voters. — 
Labor points out that while the “reactionaries are re 
ing over the result” of the election, “a candid examinatic 
the facts shows they greatly overrate their victory.” Not 
were the Non-Partisan candidates beaten by a much narr 
margin than originally supposed—by 4,000 instead of 3¢ 
—but the league program was left practically intact. 
the New Majority, however, the defeat of the Non-P. 
League in North Dakota indicates “a national calamity 
indicates that “reaction has struck the one spot in the l 
States where the farthest advance had been made te 
government by the people.” 


BY 


s 
. SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY 
William J. Kerby. Macmillan Co. 
th postage from the Survey, $2.40. 


-yolume is a distinct contribution, and should be a most 
yme one, to the literature of social service. Without in- 
usness it may be pronounced the clearest and most forceful 
mtation yet made to American readers of the spirit and 
ye that underlie Catholic activities in the field of charitable 
vor. At the same time it gives an analysis of the genesis 
ir modern problem of poverty and an appraisal of reme- 
for relief that represents the analytical and critical mind of 
jodern scientific student of social problems. ‘The author is 
iarly well qualified to give a Catholic viewpoint of the 
srs treated. He has been at the head of the Department of 
logy of the Catholic University at Washington for the past 
ty-four years. He was the moving spirit in the organiza- 
of the National Conference of Catholic Charities and was 
spiration and directing head for the first decade of its exis- 
. The volume is one in a series being prepared and pub- 
| under the auspices of the Social Action Department of the 
mal Catholic Welfare Council. 

e work is not a polemic. “Exposition rather than argument 
aimed at throughout in the hope of making general appeal 
horough understanding of the wider mission of charity in 
life.’ The viewpoint expounded, as it relates to the spirit 
aotive of social service, is thus expressed: 

‘he charities of the Catholic Church are an expression of her 
erstanding of the spiritual relations of men to one another 
an interpretation of these relations in the terms of human 
rice. ... Nor may we forget that poverty is in its last 
lysis a spiritual problem, an indication that something has 
vented the law of Christian brotherhood from its intended 
y in the relations of men. We shall never deal effectively 

1 poverty without the thorough understanding of the nature 
Christian brotherhood, without true vision of the spiritual 
ies of life. . : 


he author appreciates equally that spirit and motive do not 
re from the necessity of study and search after efficiency in 
id. 
mpathy with the poor will never master poverty. Dealing 
1 isolated cases of it will never give us insight into its real 
ire. Assumptions concerning its nature, gratuitous theories 
it it, self-sufficient attitudes that excuse us from efforts to 
n facts and their meaning can only hinder progress, prolong 
ering and delay the day of social justice. 
chapter on the background of poverty is a clear and dis- 
ating analysis of the individual and of the social forces in 
n industrial society that create poverty. 
ile the volume is primarily prepared for the study of 
rs in the field of Catholic charities and demonstrates to 
how readily the best in the modern study and practice of 
y can be fused with the ever present spiritual note that 
ates the Catholic view of charitable work, it is none the 
.e work of a:scholarly analyst who combines a sympathetic 
standing of scientific method with a deep spiritual sense, 
has a message to all who are awakening to the realization 
truth that society has sore need today of an adequate ap- 
tion of the fundamenal role that the spiritual motive and 
»f values has in the processes of social reconstruction. 
Cuartes P. NEILL. 


194 pp. Price, $2.25; 


D RADICALS ; ‘ 
Walter Weyl. B. W. Huebsch. 223 pp. Price, $2.00; 
1 postage from the Survey, $2.15. 


papers of the late Walter Weyl impress one by their 
ney, clarity and depth of analysis. They cover a variety of 
ts: the psychology of the public man, Americanization, 
, China and the strike problem. In each of the papers one 
something. new, some interesting data, some original angle 
roach, some new illuminating facts, as, for instance, the 


‘ly as 1721 we find the master tailors of London seeking 
public opinion against the malicious “Journey-men 
who “have lately entered into a combination to raise 
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their wages, and leave off working an hour sooner than they 
used to do,” refusing to work and “choosing rather to live in 
idleness” thus becoming “not only useless and burdensome, but 
also very dangerous to the publick.” Then, as now, it was urged 
that the strike was against public interest, since the men struck 
in busy season “against the King’s birthday . . . which is a dis- 
appointment to gentlemen.” rs 


Very interesting and very timely are the papers on Japan’s © 


overpopulation and on China’s economic problems. 
GREGORY ZILBOORG. 


THE MARKETING OF WHOLE MILK 


By Henry E. Erdman. Macmillan Co. 333 pp. Price, $4.00; 
with postage from the Survey, $4.25. 


This book contains a discussion of the economic aspects of the 
milk problem. Among the subjects treated are milk as a market 
commodity, the markets for whole milk, distribution of milk, 
collective bargaining in the sale of whole milk, and milk prices. 
The author is assistant professor of Rural Economics at Ohio 
State University and through his special studies of the milk busi- 
ness for a number of years has made himself an authority in 
this field. 

While the plan of the book does not include a discussion of 
the social and health problems connected with the production and 
distribution of milk, those interested in these problems will profit 
‘by Professor Erdman’s careful analysis of the economic factors 
which are of fundamental importance in reaching a sane con- 
clusion about the milk situation. The most significant portion 
of the book is that dealing with the proposed remedies for the 
evils of the milk business. The principal remedies discussed are: 
municipal ownership; privately owned and operated but publicly 
regulated monopoly; cooperation among dealers to eliminate 
present duplication; cooperative distribution by producers; con- 
sumers’ cooperation; the milk commission plan; the milk arbi- 
trator plan; store or milk station plan; zoning of our cities so as 
to eliminate duplication; collective bargaining. 

The author does not look with favor upon municipalization of 
milk distribution. In his opinion, “it is a question whether the 
form of government in most of our cities is readily adaptable to 
taking over so complicated a business as that of supplying milk.” 
His solution for the present would be a combination of collective 
bargaining and the milk commission or,milk arbitrator plan. He 
believes that collective bargaining among milk producers is here 
to stay and that it will be beneficial to both producer and con- 
sumer. ‘Those interested in an adequate supply of pure milk at 
a price that would make it available for families of low eco- 
nomic status should thoroughly study this book before advocating 
any plans looking toward a control of the milk industry. 

J. F. Sreiner. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. VOL. XI 
Edited by James Hastings. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 916 pp. 
Price, $8.00; with postage from the Survey, $8.40. 


Though containing several important articles of direct interest 
to the student of religion and philosophy, this voljime of a now 
well known book of reference has perhaps less of immediate 
concern to the social thinker and worker than the preceding 
volume, reviewed in these pages about a year ago. ‘There are, 
however, four articles on sex, slavery, socialism, sociology, and 
two or three brief notes on strikes, struggle for existence, and 
subconsciousness, to which the attention of readers of the SuRvEY 
may be directed. The brief monograph on sex deals mainly with 
its physical, rather than with its social manifestations, and 
centers around the experimental work of Mendel and Weis- 
mann and the more recent discovery and investigation of chromo- 
somes and hormones, so influential in sex-determination. Slavery 
is discussed, largely from the historical viewpoint, by some half 
dozen writers, its primitive, Christian, Greek, Hindu, Jewish, 
and Roman aspects, each receiving special treatment. Socialism 
is compactly but comprehensively presented by S. A. Mellor, a 
contemporary authority on the National Guilds Movement, 
which, together with syndicalism and communism, receives brief 
notice in this article. Sociology, by L. T. Hobhouse, another 
recognized authority, stresses the development of the community 


shia 


in the ae of an nu ethical deals giving to ee child of the sciences 
a dynamic, rather than the static, interpretation which for a time 
prevailed, under the influence of J. S. Mill and others. The 
other items of social, industrial, or psychological significance re- 
quire no special mention. F. M. Crowvcn. 


PRINCIPLES ‘OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING AND RE- 
PORTING 
By Francis Oakley. Appleton & Co. 
with postage from the Survey, $5.50. 


The latest volume of the Institute for Government Research by 
its chief consulting accountant adds another important item to 
its studies in principles of administration. “Economy” has played 
a Jarge part in the battle cries of the recent municipal elec- 
tions; but too often the scrapping of some service or other, the 
cutting down of payrolls, the postponement of constructions and 
improvements are looked upon as the end-all of reform in that 
direction. While Mr. Oakley’s volume is too technical and de- 
tailed to be of service to the layman, it would be well if an 
- examination into its tenets, and those of the other books of the 
series, could be made a test in the choice of officials who control 
- public finance. The section on “determination of steps to be 
_ taken to correct an unfavorable financial condition caused by 
- borrowing,” for instance, might well be the basis of such a test. 
As the author says, the payment for permanent properties by 
issuing bonds for a term greatly in excess of the estimated life 
‘of such properties unfortunately still largely prevails. A financial 
___ policy to correct existing weaknesses is incomplete unless accom- 
tes panied by a borrowing policy that avoids repetition of past errors. 
But the very first element. in financial reform—placed in the 
i forefront of the author’s demands—is machinery for more ac- 
curate information, in the possession of the executives, the legis- 
lative body and the public. If popular control is to be a reality, 
he says, “the information relating to finances must be produced 
in such a form and presented with such clearness that the details 
‘of the policy proposed by the executive branch and approved by 
the legislative branch of the government will be unmistakably 
apparent to the electorate.” ‘That, indeed, would be a great step 
in advance. 


561 pp. Price, $5.00; 


LATEST BOOKS 


D, A. THOMAS, VISCOUNT RHONDDA 


By his daughter, and others. Longmans, Green & Co. 335 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $7.50; with postage from the Survey, $7.70. 


In writing this story of her father’s life Lady Rhondda has 
been assisted by men who were closely associated with Lord 
Rhondda in his many business activities. His work in organ- 
izing the Ministry of Food, when in the early part of 1917 he 
took over the office of Rood Controller of England, is described 
by Sir William H. Beveridge; and appreciations of his work 
in the ministry are also written by Sir Edward Gonner and J. 
R. Clynes. David Evans, Llewelyn Williams and Harold 
Begbie are other contributors to the volume. Of greatest value, 
__ however, is the work of Lady Rhondda herself, who has told 
in intimate detail the story of her father’s home ie. of his rise 
from small farmer stock, his ambitions and disappointments, and 
of the personality of the man who, knowing his life to be in 
danger, accepted the office of Food Controller, at a time when, 
as Lloyd George has declared, no one else could have saved the 
country in its peril: 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 


By Milton J. Rosenau. D. Appleton & Co. 1,567 pp. Ilus- 
e trated. Price, $10.00; with postage from the Survey, $10.45. 
This is the fourth edition of Dr. Rosenau’s valuable work, first 
published in 1913, treating: of modern progress in hygiene and 
sanitation. It has been largely rewritten to include the follow- 
ing subjects: public health methods and measures; relative 
values in public health work; a public health program; organi- 
zation of health depastmentse median endemic index; housing ; 
rural sanitation; public health education; public health nursing; 
drug addiction, alcoholism; imilecuateition? sanitary surveys ; 
infant mortality; Koch’s tame intelligence quotient; vitamins; 
_ oral hygiene; ocular hygiene; personal hygiene; and a laboratory 
course in preventive medicine and hygiene. The following 


_There is little in his analysis of our immigration laws, o 


~ FINDING YOUTH 


ao 
“diseises are also drencccd! in the beck for ‘the firs! 
Vincent’s angina; deer-fly fever; Leishmaniasis;  epid 


encephalities; yaws; psychoneuroses; war edema. 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS | © 

By Edward G. Lowry. Houghton Mifflin Co. Price, 

with postage from the SuRvEY, $3.25. 
Mr. Lowry’s long experience as a Washington corresponde 
vivid writing, his deftness in catching a statesman in his 
sleeves, make these sketches as good and as revealing re! 
in a book as they were in the weeklies where they first app 
The introduction yields up a nugget of pure gold for soci 
formers: “Our system is so arranged that congressmen 
necessarily spend two-thirds of their time making arrange 
to ensure their re-election. I do not make any outcry a 
the system, but it is a thing to be pointed out. Six thou 
night telegrams properly distributed will agitate Congres 
a strong wind blowing over wheat, so sensitive is it to 
possible political effect-of anything it may do or leave un 
INDIA IN CONFLICT 

By P. N. F. Young and Agnes Ferrers. 

153 pp. Price, $1.40. 
The authors are experienced teachers of Indian boys and g 
Their analysis of the new forces working today in India 
not only of the missionary and educational activities o 
Church of England; but also something of the nationalist m 
ment, class struggles, and a great deal about present condi 
and the people’s manner of living. Much of England’s t 
in India Mr. Young attributes to ‘‘social snobbishness,” a 
believes that the English will fail both “as Christians and em 
builders” if sympathetic cooperation and comradeship in 
are not accorded the Indian people. 


THE SIEVE : 
By Feri Felix Weiss. Page Co., Boston. 307 pp. Illustra 
Price, $2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.75. 

The author of this book, himself an immigrant and later 

immigration inspector, writes of his experiences in dealing 

over one hundred thousand immigrants as they arrived at Bos 


Macmillan 


his recital of numerous instances where undesirable aliens 
discovered and turned back that throws new light on the in 
gration problem in this country. 


By Gertrude Nelson Andrews. 
bara, California. 81 pp. 


The story of a man who, at the age of sixty, by cultivating 
spirit of adventure and conquering his fears, won back his ] 
youth. 
SHRINES AND SHADOWS 
-By John Rollin Stuart. Four Seas Co., Boston. 
Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.10. 
INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY / : 
By H. M. Vernon. E. P. Dutton Co. 264 pp. Price, $5, 
with postage from the Survey, $5.15. 
THE GEORGE SAND-GUSTAVE FLAUBERT LETTERS — 
Translated by Ainee McKenzie. Boni & Liveright. 382. 
Price, $4.00; with postage from the Survey, $4.15. 1 
THE COMFORT OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH 
By the Rev. Frank M. Clendenin. Longmans, Green and 4 
183 pp. Price, $1.50; with postage from the Survey, $1. 
WOODCRAFT MANUAL FOR BOYS 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. Doubleday Page & Co. 441 
Paper. Price, $.75; with postage from the Survey, $.90. 
THE OPEN SEA % 
By Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 
$2.50; with postage from the Survey, $2.65. - 
SUNDAYS IN COLLEGE CHAPELS 
By Francis G. Peabody. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 222 
Price, $1.75; with postage from the Survey, $1.85. 
THE NIETZSCHE-WAGNER CORRESPONDENCE 
Edited by Elizabeth Foerster-Nietzsche. Boni & Li 
312 pp. Price, $4.00; with postage from the Survs} 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


THE JUVENILE COURT---IS IT NECESSARY? 

To rue Epiror: Every social worker would agree with 
Henry W. Thurston in his article on the juvenile court in 
the October 22 issue of the Survey (page 120), that “complete, 
socialized courts with juvenile jurisdiction will always be need- 
ed”; but, if-our chief interest is in children, can we afford to 
use the time which should be devoted to their interests, in 
fighting for an institution which in the future is going to work 
largely for adults? 

This question grows out of an analaysis of the situations 
where Mr. Thurston feels that a juvenile court is necessary. 
He gives us but one which deals directly with children—“the 
control and disposition of some persistently delinquent ones,” 
and he himself states that in time these children may become 
only 10 per cent of those now brought into our courts. It 1s 
toward this same reduction in numbers that the courts tell us 
that they are themselves striving, by doing what they call their 
preventive work. ‘They are realizing that, to do any very el- 
fective work, they must get hold of delinquency in its incipient 
stage. Does not this statement of the problem immediately 
suggest that, instead of the courts’ seeking to get hold of chil- 
dren early, the solution may be in the institution where we find 
“all the children of all the people”? 

The puplic school has the advantage over the juvenile court 
in being a positive institution, in that no matter how well it 
works, it will always be needed. Besides, it gets hold of the 
child before delinquency has developed into a firmly established 
habit and it continues its acquaintance with him until he goes 
to-work. Another of its valuable assets is the possibility of 
keeping records of this contact which would help in the under- 
standing of any delinquent tendencies appearing later. Still 
another is the administrative machinery, which it now needs 
in the treatment of all its children and which should be de- 


- veloped to carry out the judge’s recommendations of a com- 


plete, socialized procedure in the case of each child, which Mr. 
Thurston rightly says must be in the hands of trained social 
workers. Until the schools are furnished with such equipment 
of personnel, it would seem to be unwise to continue to spend 
money only to repair the damage which could have been pre- 
vented. 

There would also be the school’s advantage of having no 
stigma attached to the home visits from a school counselor, 
while the parents as well as the child might hesitate to intro- 
duce a probation officer to the neighbor who happened to call. 
If the schools assume this responsibility for all the delinquency 
of all its children, Mr. Thurston fears the creation of a central 
power station. This does not seem such a bad idea. Centering 
What would happen in 
our schools if they were never allowed to dismiss a child for 
any reason? ‘Today the school turns over troublesome delin- 
quents to the courts, and passes truants to the attendance de- 
partments, neither of which has solved the problem. This is 
evidenced by the fact that juvenile offenders are increasing in 
this country, while adult offenders are decreasing. 

ANNA B. Pratt. 
The White-Williams Foundation. 


To THE Epitor: I find it difficult to agree with a tendency 
to inject a versus into discussions of the essential tools of social 
work. If two kinds of tool are permanently necessary in every 
community to complete service for the children of that com- 
munity we befog our minds, and the minds of others, by argu- 
‘ment that only one of these tools should be perfected and used. 
We never have got anywhere by arguing the institution versus 
the family home, as a means of care for all children temporarily 
or permanently away from their own homes. We are begin- 
ning to make headway by earnest inquiry as to precisely what 
service to children, institution and family home can each best 
render. We shall make no real headway in arguments for 
school versus court in all kinds of service to all children. We 


shall make progress by persistent analysis, inquiry and experi- 


‘ment as to precisely what service school and court can each 


. 
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Personally, I am working for, and expect to see, an enor 
increase in individualized service for children in connection. 
health service, personality study and the so-called vi 
teacher movement in our schools. ‘The money spent for 
services should not be spent in doles, but, if progressive stal 
ards of efficiency can be established, in thousands and hundr 
of thousands of dollars. 
Both school and court must abide the inexorable test, 
him who would be greatest among you be as your servant. 
should be clear also that the value of human service is n 
ways measured in mere bulk, but sometimes that old tes} 
value applied to the widow’s mite must be used. i 
In short, it will be many a long weary year before there y 
cease to be need that both school and court offer the p 
“Lord, be merciful unto me, a sinner,” rather than the 
“Lord, I thank thee that I am not as other men are.” 


Henry W. THurstox 


INDEX PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 

To THE Epriror: May I take exception to certain 
ments made in the article by Edward Taylor Bullock en 
Did Labor Prosper during the War? published in the Sur 
for October 15? I do this both because of the intrinsic 
portance of his assertions and also because they are represe 
tative of a number of similar statements made within the 
few months, to which is given an authority which is not 
ranted by the facts. 

The retail food price index numbers of the United St 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, excellent as they are as a meas 
of changes in the cost of food, do not represent and do 
purport to represent changes in the cost of anything but f 
It is true that food occupies a larger place in the total ex 
ditures for the cost of living than any other single item, 
at that, according to the United States Bureau of Labor Sta 
istics, only two-fifths (43.13 per cent in 1901; 38.2 per cent i 
1918) of the total budget, on the average, goes for food. 

Moreover, in 1913, the year used by the Bureau of La 
Statistics as the base for calculating changes in the cost of f 
prices were secured for only 15 articles; by 1915, 22 arti 
were included, and these 22 articles, about two-thirds of the 
total food budget, formed the basis of the bureau’s estima 


were changed and 43 articles were listed. Therefore the ind 
numbers of retail food prices published by the bureau in real 
represented, until 1921, not two-fifths of the total family ex- 
penditures, but probably less than one-third. What of the other 
two-thirds of the budget? 

For several years there have been index numbers of the tot: 
cost of living, going back to a 1913 or 1914 base. ‘These art 
made up of retail prices of all of the items entering into the 
average wage earner’s family budget, weighted according to th 
importance of each item. In June, 1918, the National Indus 
trial Conference Board published its first report on changes 
the cost of living in the United States since 1914; three report 
were published by the board in 1919, and since January, 192¢ 
figures have been available monthly. In October and Novem 
ber, 1919, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics mad 
public its first estimates of changes in the cost,of living sine 
1913 for the country as a whole, and has issued reports ai 
six-month intervals since then; in February, 1920, the Massa 
chusetts Commission on the Necessaries of Life published. 
report in which figures for that state were given by months sinet 
1910, and similar figures have been issued each succeeding month 
Naturally, all of these reports are general, although close ap. 
proximations, and, owing to method of collection or of tabula- 
tion or both, they differ in certain respects. Any one of them, 
however, Ais certainly a more accurate measure of changes in the 
cost of living than are retail food prices only. . 

In normal times, when the only market retail price fluctuation 
was seasonal in character, food prices possibly reflected changes 
in the total cost of living with sufficient adequacy to warrant 
their use for this purpose, inasmuch as there were no figures te 
show changes in the total cost of living. During the last few 
years, however, when the conditions of abnormal times aroused 
and maintained interest in the cost of living, especially in rela- 
tion to incomes, prices have changed not only rapidly but alse 
in very different ratios. 


a4 ) 
ing, whe 

as satisfactory for the total budget, is certainly out of 
y one who thus uses them inevitably lays himself 


ly proved a preconceived theory than would figures for the 
of living as a whole, Marcaret Loomis STECKER. 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 


‘THE Epiror: It seems to me that the article published 
e Survey of October 15, showing that wages have not 
‘down in proportion to thecost of living, is somewhat mis- 
mg. You are using as your index food prices alone. This 
ily one ingredient of the cost of living, and all the index 
is that I have seen—The London Economist, Babson’s Re- 
§ and many others—seem to indicate that wages are still 
er than the increased cost of living justifies. 

his is in addition to the fact that it is well known that 
| prices decrease the efficiency of labor. For illustration— 
clayers in this city ten years ago were getting $3 a day and 
8 laying as high as 2,500 bricks. During the war they 
e getting $1.50 an hour, with time and a half for over- 
, and laying 500 bricks. ‘Therefore, in efficiency, brick- 
Ts were getting about twenty-five times as much for the 
e, work as before the war. ; 

' seems to me that we should be fair in all of these state- 
ts. Io my mind, profiteering is simply human nature, and 
ertainly not confined to labor nor to capital; and the fair 
-to get back to normal times is for everybody to get back 
re-war prices and wages. 

1 The Index of the New York Trust Company, the follow- 
authorities as to decrease in commodity prices are given: 

. PEAK SINCE AUG. 1921 


7 


Ss. Bureau of Labor— 


_ Wholesale Commodity Index, May ’20 
_ Average, 1913-100 272 152 
radstreet’s— Mar. ’20 
_ Wholesale Commodity Index, 20.87 11.09 
ew York State Industrial Com.— Mar. ’20 

Employment Index, June, 1914-100 125.3 88.1 
ational Industrial Conference Board 
Cost of Living Index, July ’20 

July, 1914-100 204.5 162.0 


se are very interesting comparisons. 
ittshurgh. Epwarp A. Woops. 


‘0 THE Eprror: Mr. Woods objects to my article upon the 
owing grounds: ‘ 

(1) The use of the index of retail food prices is not an ac- 
irate barometer of living costs. if 
(2) No mention is made of changes in the efficiency of labor. 
‘he first point is discussed in some detail by Miss Stecker 

will be answered in meeting her criticism. The question 
whether or not the efficiency of labor has decreased as wages 
e risen is an interesting one, but it is not the subject matter 
my article, and so does not call for comment here. 

Tiss Stecker objects to the use of the index of retail food 
es as a measure of living costs because: 

(1) The number of articles included in the index of the 
nited States Bureau of Labor Statistics has been changed from 
; to 22 in 1915, and from 22 to 43 in 1921. 

(2) There are in existence the following index numbers of the 
tal cost of living: (a) the index of the National Industrial Con- 
rence Board, (b) the figures of the United States Bureau of 
abor Statistics, (c) the index published by the Massachusetts 
ommission on the Necessaries of Life. Any one of these, Miss 
tecker states, would be a better index of living costs than food 
rices alone. _ } 

“he first point emphasized is of no importance because we 
dealing with index numbers, and the number of items that 
to make up the index number is immaterial so long as the 
ns themselves are representative. 

n answer to the second objection, I would call Miss Stecker’s 
sntion to the fact that my analysis is by months from June, 
4, to March, 1921. None of the figures mentioned by her 
given by months for this period except those for the State 
Viassachusetts, which are obviously not broad enough to 


an index of living costs for the United States as a. 


a” 
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The conclusion reached in my analysis is that labor did not 
prosper during the war. If a monthly index of total living. 
costs had been available, this conclusion would probably have 
been reinforced, as is shown by the following table, published 
in Research Bulletin No. 39, by the organization which Miss. 
Stecker represents. : 

Average increases—July, 1914, to July, 1921—in. the cost of 


the various items entering into the budgets of representative 
wage earners’ families: 


ITEM PER CENTINCREASE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE 
Food 48 43-1 
Shelter 69 17.7 
Clothing 64 13.2 
Fuel and Light 79 5.6 
Sundries ; 85 20.4 


Cambridge, Mass. Epwarp T. Buttock. 


THE MIGRATORY LABORER IN CALIFORNIA 


To THE Eprror: In the Survey for October 15, a paragraph 
in Currents in Industry, pages 76 and 77, quotes R. Justin Mil- 
ler, a member of the California Commission of Immigration 
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 sibly be adopted in regard to our judicial system. 


and Bases “During the past. ten years “California has wit- 


nessed a complete transformation in the living conditions of 
her migratory laborer. ... Since the regulation of conditions 
under the Labor Camp Sanitation Act of 1913, and especially 
since the administration of the act has been transferred from 
the State Board of Health to the Commission of Immigration 
and Housing, regular camp inspections have averaged more than 
a thousand a year... . With camps having proper sanitation the 
lower type of labor and the agitator are eliminated... .” 

I stayed a short time at three labor camps in the vicinity of 
San Francisco during a vacation in September last. These places 
had a singularly questionable “proper sanitation” as the term 
is usually interpreted among highly civilized peoples. Take the 
large nursery farm, fifteen ‘miles from San Francisco, at which 
I worked four days. It employs, roughly speaking, twenty-five 
or thirty men throughout the year. The men for this farm 
-are hired mostly through an employment agency in San Francisco, 
each laborer paying a $2 fee for the privilege of working for 
$2.50 a day and paying $I a day for board. A few of the men 
live in so- -called “rooms” in the upper sections of the barn, 
These “rooms” are devoid of furniture, excepting ancient totter- 
ing iron beds with mattresses so vile- -appearing that sleeping on 
‘them seems an act of severe asceticism. “The laborers bring 
_ their own blankets—or sleep without any covers. Another por- 
tion of the work gang dwells in a long - narrow ramshackle camp, 
near the employer’s residence. The “rooms” in this camp are 
smaller and even worse if possible than those in the barn. The 
mattresses are in the very latest stages of detestable decay. No 
heating apparatus, no lights in any of the “rooms,” the musty 
rotten wall paper of which rattles every time there is a gust 
of wind—the camp being seemingly ready to tumble down before 
the first strong current of air that happens that way. The work 
is often such that the men are wet to the skin when through 
for the day. Is it a wonder that employment agencies are reap- 
ing a substantial harvest in dollars from laborers whom they 
send to places of this sort only to have them return as soon as 
they have earned enough to buy another “job” and leave the 
berths open to others who will in turn contribute their dollars 
to the agents’ purses? 

Without in the least doubting that the California Commission 
of Immigration and Housing has the welfare of the laborer at 
heart, without doubting at all the sincerity of Mr. Miller’in 
making the statement quoted above, it is safe to say that there 
is still more to be done in the way of camp inspection in 
California—at least in the vicinity of San Francisco. Perhaps 
the cases I observed were exceptional. If they were not—what 
could have been the conditions existing previous to the regula- 
tion spoken of by Mr. Miller! CarL WILHELMSON. 


JUSTICE TO THE FOREIGNER 


To THE Eviror: I want to protest against the argument of 
Eugene Lyons of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee in the 
‘Survey of November 12. He treats the case as an international 
issue, shows that there has been wide discontent with the ver- 
dict among foreigners in this country, says that he is concerned 
with the effect of the verdict upon the attitude of the big 
foreign population of America toward the country and its laws, 
and concludes: 

Whether the accusations against the Massachusetts court are 
_ real or fancied, it cannot afford for the sake of its own reputa- 
tion to let it persist. A motion for a new trial is being pressed 
by the defense. .Even at the risk of being too fair, the motion 
ought to be granted. An execution of the sentence while the 
doubts of guilt are widespread would do more damage in the 
efforts to bring the peoples of the United States together than 
years of work could repair. 
In other words, the suggestion is that because many foreigners 
are indignant with the verdict of a Massachusetts court that 
verdict ought to be set aside, irrespective of any miscarriage 


of justice, from purely political and extraneous considerations. 


It seems to me this is as dangerous a doctrine as could pos- 
If our courts 
are to be guided not by the evidence before them but by ex- 
_traneous social and political considerations, every trial imme- 
diately becomes a trial by newspaper, every judge a political 
_ official, every jury the object of political pressure. and possible 
intimidation. Such a doctrine means the giving up of tlie prin- 
cipal safeguard of individual liberty which the Anglo-Saxon race 
has won, namely, the independence of the judiciary. Suspicion 


ponnderauenn on the part o: 

ald lead inevitably to lynch law. In fact the cue 
lf is lynch law in its incipient stage. 
Such a doctrine is especially dangerous to foreigners 
this country. ... The one hope of justice to the for 
to anybody else in this country is the independence o 
judiciary from every. consideration of this kind. 

As to the merits of the Sacco-Vanzetti verdict, there h 
—notwithstanding the contrary opinion of a “conservative 
paper on the West coast,” quoted by Mr. Lyons—no e 
brought forward of any framing or improper planning a 
these defendants. A number of people who were not mei 
of the jury, and who were at liberty to read the paper: 
to adopt their opinions from other considerations besi 
evidence before the court, came to a different opinion fron 
of the jury. They may have been right. The question of 
bias on the part of the jury or of any error in the rulings 
the court is now being considered on appeal. The court is | 
sidering the questions thus raised as judicial questions affee 
the defendants in this caSe, not as an international issue, ¢ 
there is no reason-to suppose that the question is not being 
considered. Is there anything more or better that any judi 
system can provide in this or any other case? stan 


Boston. _ Josrpx LEE 


PACIFISM IN GERMANY 


To THE Epitor: In view of Mr. Briand’s statement a 
Washington conference that Germany was not yet morally 
armed, the enclosed resolution, forwarded to the Internati 
Congress of Trade Unions at Amsterdam this month on 
half of seven German pacifist organizations, may interest — 
readers. 

[The resolution follows. ] \ 

The peace organizations of Germany welcome with gre 
satisfaction the intention of the International Federation 

Trade Unions to discuss the disarmament question at a co: 

ference with the international transport workers, metal worke 

and miners. They urge that the conference, in addition 
preparing the action of the workers, ‘should also by influenci 
public opinion and especially their governments see to it th 
the decisions of the second meeting of the League of Natio 

are carried out. It appears to us that, Germany being di 

armed, the appointment of a German representative fro 

political, trade-union or economic circles to the committee 
disarmament would be propitious to promote the tasks of thi 
committee, which has to work out the plans for disarmamen 

At the same time the conference should insist on the trans- 

formation of the inter-allied military commissions in the defeated 

countries into delegations of the League of Nations and on the: 
extension of the right to make military investigations in these 
countries to all counfries members of the League of Nations. 

We also remind of the fact that the most impressive argume 

of the opponents of disarmament on land in Europe is the no 

membership of Germany and Russia in the League of Nation’ 
and we, therefore, urge the conference to secure the suppor 
of the workers. everywhere in favor of the universality of the 

League of Nations. ; 

German League of Nations Union 
German Peace Society HT) 
League of the New Fatherland 

22 ~Union of Conscientious Objectors , 
World Youth League, German Branch, Peice’ 

Union of Ex-Soldiers 

Union of Religious Socialists 
‘Students’ Peace League. 


James G. McDonatp. 
Chairman, Foreign Policy Association, 
New York city. 


In the same mail, the editor received the first two issues of | 
new German internationalist and pacifist journal with 
following title head: : 


DIEWAFF EN NIEDER 
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the year. 
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Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


HEAD WORKER 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mount Sinai Hospital, New York 


Able executive wanted; must be thor- 
oughly familiar with _ principles and 
practice of medical social service, and 
capable of_planning and directing work 
of large staff of paid and volunteer work- 
ers. Address Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Di- 
rector, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Fifth Avenue 
and rooth Street, New York City. 


THE Marks Nathan Jewish Orphan Home 
of Chicago, Congregate Plan, has vacancies 
for Supervisors in the Boys’ and Girls’ De- 
partments. Applicants must be mature in 
every respect, single, with a good educa- 
tional and cultural background and possess 
personality, leadership and buoyancy as well 
as temperamental fitness. Definite social 
service training or especially successful prac- 
tical experience in child care a pre-requisite ; 
both preferred. Commencing salary $1500.00 
per annum with customary maintenance. 
Progressive management and liberal work- 
ing arrangements. Good positicn for right 
persons taking up child care as a profession. 
Communicate, at once, in writing with Mr. 
E. Trotzkey, Superintendent, 1550 S. Albany 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Colored Nurse, one with 
‘Tuberculosis experience preferred, for visit- 
ing colored families and assisting at clinics. 
Apply to Dr. A. Robin, Executive Secretary, 
Delaware State Tuberculosis Commission, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


WANTED: Cultured woman, with settle- 
ment experience, to take charge of the house- 
keeping department of an established special- 
ized Settlement. Only experienced persons 
will be considered. 4046 SURVEY. 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of Chicago wants a worker with legal ex- 
perience. Apply to Superintendent, stating 
age, education, training, experience and sal- 
1800 Selden Street. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 
tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEME 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for, each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
consecutive insertions. Cash with orders. 
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Discounts ‘on three or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


$ 


TEACHERS WANTED 


EACHERS wanted for emergency va- 

cancies—public and private schools, col- 
leges and universities—all over the coun- 
try. Education Service, Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. - 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN with ten years’ experience in re- 
lief work, industrial welfare, medical social 
work, public speaking, organization and 
financial campaigns for background. Good 
personality. References from every organiza- 
tion with which have ever been connected. 
Will go anywhere except extreme south. 
Salary $3,000. 4049 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED Institution woman open 
for position. Good buyer and manager. 


Best references as to character and ability. 


4052 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A situation as steward or 
manager of club house. Experience and ref- 
erences given. Address, George Bryan, 610 
North North Street, Washington C. H., Ohio, 


EXECUTIVE, Jewish social worker, R. N. 
with five years’ experience institutional 


management, is available for connection with - 


any welfare organization requiring ambition 
and initiative. Assistant to busy office execu- 
tive if remunerative and in Philadelphia, 
will be appreciated. References. 4053 SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“‘Home-Making as a Profession’’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for many 
well-paid positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


MARCUS W. ROBBINS, Lawyer 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
20 Years’ General Practice 


FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 
1 Schapirograph 
500,000 DeGraff Signals, all colors 
80 Library Bureau Trays for 6x4 cards 
Charity Organization Society 
105 East 22nd Street New York 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing spe 


*cial articles, papers, speech 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. AuTHGo2'» 
Resgarce Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOOK-BINDING 
EGGELING BINDERY, 114-16 E. 13th St., New York 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 8912 ’ 
Write for descriptive Literature 


THE BO 
148 Lexington Ave., New Yor 3 


would like to send you free of charge 
logue of rare books, first editions, colored { 
books, out of print and hard to get books; 
he solicits inquiries concerning books of { 
descriptions. 4 


yor 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ete. 
wanted for publication. Submiz Ms 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannib 


BUNGALOW TO RENT | 


To Rent for Season, $650 . 


_ New bungalow, furnished. 7 rooms, bath, gle 
ing porch; 250 ft. from ocean; fine view a} 
Indian River. Surf and river fishing. 4 


S. E. HILLES, Melbourne Beach, Flori 


h, 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weckl 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mn 


Peace oR War on THE PaciFic, by Austi 
Griffiths, Judge Superior Court, Seattle, \ 
ington. Copies may be obtained from abov 

ress, 


Same is also reprint from Seattle T 
Record. 


Ten Cent Meats, by Florence Nesbitt. Mini 
cost diet. 44 pp. Am. School of Home FE 
omics, 519 W. 69 St., Chicago. 4 


a 


Crepit Union: Complete free information of 
quest to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Sa 
Boston, Mass. j 

ImMicrATION LiTeRATURE sent on request by 

National Liberal Immigration League, Box 

Station F, New York City. 


TuHree SHIFTS IN STEEL AND THE Way Our, 
12-hour day in U. S. Steel plants and 
shorter workday in the competing indepe 
plants of America and England. Includes. 
cles by Whiting Williams and John A. | 
A special issue of The Survey. 25 cents, 


How to Merzr Harp Times. Edited by 
Lasker. A summary of the report of 
, Mitchel’s Committee on Unemployment, 
out of print, including all of the essential ] 
and recommendations. Reprinted from 
Survey. 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Pracve: The American Spirit in the Hi 
Europe. A review of the social survey o' 
city of Prague and an examination of 
slovac contributions to the world’s or 
culture. Cover in four colors. A special j 
of The Survey. 25 cents. ' 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly é 
stons, copy unchanged throughout the f 


Che American Journal of Nursing show 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
terment of the world. Put it in your lib 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, | 


Hoasuital Social Service; monthly; $3.00 a 
published under the auspices of the Hos 
Social Service Association of New York 
Iac., 19 East 72d Street, New York. i 


@ental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 s year; 
lished by the National Committee for 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 


hat Will the Irish 
a Sig 
Do with Ireland? 


HE Survey’s Irish Number answers 
the question in the words of leading 
men with its striking pictures and 
, it makes an admirable Christmas 
|, a small gift to an Irish friend or 
inyone interested in the future of a 
| set free. Splendid material, too, for 
8, classes and discussion groups. 

t 


By the copy postpaid, 30 cents 
copies in one bundle, postpaid in 
_ the U. S., 25 cents each 


copies in one bundle, postpaid in 
the U. S., 20 cents each 


| THE SURVEY? 
* East 19 Sireet New York 


CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENCES 


i 


| 
{CEMENT OF SciENCE, AMERICAN AsSOCIATION 


gHE. Toronto, Canada. Dec. 27-31. Bur- 
E. Livingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
shington. 


omic Assocration, AMERIcAN. Pittsburgh, 
" Dec. 27-30. Prof. Ray B. Westerfield, Yale 
iversity, New Haven, Conn. 


yrrcar, Association, AMERICAN. St. Louis. 
> 28-30. John S. Bassett, Northampton, 


srrtaz, Democracy, LeacuE For. (Formerly 
ercollegiate Socialist Society). New York. 
c 26. Miss Jessica Smith, Room 931, 70 
'th Ave., New York. 


treat. Scrence Association, AMERICAN. Pitts- 
tgh, Pa. Dec. 27-29. Frederic A. Ogg, Uni- 
‘sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

i Lire Conrerence. Ames, Iowa. Jan. 31- 
. 3. George H. Van Tungeln, Ames, la. 


srocrcat, Society, Amertcan. Pittsburgh, T'a. 
Ps 27-30. E. W. Burgess, 58 St. and Ellis 
e., Chicago. 

tear, Assocration, American. Pittsburgh, 
. Dec. 27-29. Robert E. Chaddock, Co- 
hbia University, New York. 


(rionat, Epucation, Nationat Society For. 
insas City, Mo. Jan. 5-7. Clotilde Ware, 140 


k st 42 St. New York. 
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AMPHLETS RECEIVED 


s tHE State Dewanns oF Its SENTINEL: oF 
ees tears: Reprinted from the Medical 
rd, Sept. 17, 1921. By Donald A. Laird. 
rsity of Iowa, Towa City, Ia. 


Scare of WacEs anv Hours or Lazsor May 
20. Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
abor Statistics, No. 286. United States De- 
ment of Labor, Washington. 


| SocraL OprorTUNITY OF THE CHURCHMAN. 
8, rles K. Gilbert and Charles N. Lathrop. 


artment of Christian Social Service, 281 
Ave., New York. 


MAND THE Wortp Revotution. An an- 

to Robert Minor. By Fred S. Graham. Free- 

Press, 127 Ossulston St., London, N. W. 1. 
15 cents. — 


‘ 


m of education, by Mary Burkhardt. 
ers Assn. of New York 
umbia St., New York. 
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NEIGHBORS 


NOW that Knut Hamsun has received the 
Nobel Prize and has become a “second best” 
seller, the usual quarrel as to who is entitled 
to the credit for discovering him is merrily 
waging. It is, therefore, of timely interest 
to note that the first of Hamsun’s books to 


be published in the United States was a Yid- 


dish translation of “Hunger,” and the daring 
publisher was one Jankowitz, who for years 
was known among the Yiddish cognoscenti 
as the Pushcart Publisher. Until quite re- 
cently Jankowitz could be seen hawking his 
literary wares from a-pushcart near Seward 
Park, New York. He has published not only 
Hamsun, but also futurist novels and verse. 
Today he has attained the dignity of a dingy 
little store, but his beloved pushcart still 
stands in front of it. 


H. M. HYNDMAN, the veteran of British 
socialism, who died two weeks ago, was 
not such a jingo as he has often been 
painted, although, exasperated by his former 
comrades, he voiced his desire for an Allied 
victory in the late war rather extravagantly 
in such tory papers as the Times and the 
Morning Post. In earlier days, he liked 
nothing better than to stand on a soap box, 
in the midst of one of England’s excursions 
into imperialist adventure, and preach the 
most unpopular gospel of international 
brotherhood, dressed, as George Bernard 
Shaw has described him, “always in the silk 
hat, the frock coat and the kid gloves in 
which he seemed to have been born, since 
no one ever saw him without them.” 


IT would be deplorable if Sir Arthur Pear- 
son’s accidental death last week were attri- 
buted to his blindness and to the fact of his 
self-confidence in spite of it. For not only is 
such explanation (which has been given in 
the Associated Press cable announcing this 
sad news) on the face of it untrue but it 
would undermine the important principle so 
splendidly demonstrated by this great re- 
former in his seven years of work for the 
adult blind of the world. Sir Arthur, says 
the report, slipped in his bath, struck his 
head against a faucet, fell into the water and 


_was drowned. That had nothing to do with 
his blindness. : 


Arthur Pearson, noted newspaper owner, 
became totally blind early in 1914. Almost 
immediately after the beginning of the 
World War he set himself the task of teach- 
ing blinded soldiers how to live normal, in- 
dependent lives in spite of their handicap. 
He disregarded the traditional attitude of 
society toward the blind and of the blind 
toward themselves, finding no use—in the 
case of ablebodied men—for commiseration, 
resignation and self-pity. At Otto Kahn’s 
splendid home in Regent’s Park, London, 
which includes the largest privately owned 
open acreage in the city and-will remain 
famous in the annals of philanthropy as St. 
Dunstan’s Hospital for Blinded Soldiers, he 
did away one by one with the accepted aids, 
training his men as he had trained himself 
to become in an incredibly short time inde- 
pendent of guides, of special rails and con- 
trivances of every sort, to become expert at 
some vocation and enjoy a variety of re- 
creations that would promote a healthy and 
optimistic outlook on life. During his visit 
to the United States two years ago, he was 
able to cite instances of men whose skill and 
position had been greatly increased »since 
their blindness. His magnetic personality, 
which won him a great influence over his 
pupils, will long be’ remembered, 
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AN unexpected development in the fate of 
the Monthly Labor Review [see the SuRvEY 
for December 3, page 358] took place the 
first week of December, when the House 
Printing Committee struck out of the joint 
resolution authorizing publication of the 
Review, which passed by the Senate on 
November 4, every provision after the 
enabling clause and substituted a provision 
merely postponing the issue by providing that 
every department of the government having 
money enough to do so should continue its 
present publications until March x. Ac- 
tion of Congress was made necessary by the 
passage of a clause in the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bill discontinuing all depart- 
mental publications unless expressly provided 
for by that body. 


EVERY hospital veteran in or near Boston 
is to receive a Christmas stocking this year 
from the Disabled Soldiers’ Christmas Re- 
membrance Committee. The stockings will 
contain useful gifts and letters of encourage- 
ment from President Harding, Governor Cox 
and Mayor Peters. This committee, which 
was called by the Community Service of 
Boston, will coordinate the Christmas work 
done in previous years by the Red Cross, the 
Military Order of the World War, the Red 
Triangle and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 


UNDER the terms of the new California 
vaccination law no vaccination certificate is 
required of children attending the public 
schools. However, if in the judgment of the 
secretary of the state Board of Health small- 
pox becomes epidemic in any community, he 
may require that the school children or other 
individuals be either vaccinated or quaran- 
tined. Children may not be excluded from 
the schools unless such action is taken. The 
present law abrogates the one in effect since 
1889 which provided for general vaccination 
in the state. 


EXEMPTION of dwelling houses from taxa- 
tion for ten years has been enacted in Costa 
Rica’to promote building ‘activity. The city 
of San José has set aside lots on municipally 
owned land to be given free to prospective 
builders of small homes for their own use. 
In Cuba, the state itself is issuing over 
twelve million dollars in 6 per cent bonds 
for the construction of three types of small 
houses which will be sold to citizens whose 
earnings do not exceed two hundred dollars 
per month, repayment in monthly instalments 
being spread over sixteen years. 


OKLAHOMA’S better cities campaign, men- 
tioned in the Survey of May 21, 1921, re- 
cently terminated in Shawnee’s winning the 
$2,500 prize offered to the city adjudged best 


in all ways for children and young people. 


_ There was an elaborate score under ten 


headings—play, industry, schools, health, 
scoutcraft, moral safeguards, sociability, reli- 
gion, service, housing—and the campaign 
aroused great civic energy which in itself 
sufficed to bring about the cooperation of 
groups and individuals who had never 
worked together for a common end before. 


IT was a mere slip of the pen to report the 
Langley as a ship under construction in the 
yards at Newport News [see the Survey for 
December 10, page 394] when the whole 
world knows she is at Norfolk undergoing 
alterations as an aircraft carrier. 
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ONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
—HEdward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Katon, 
sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
‘publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
Includes New York State Committee. 


INAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23d St., New York. 
Yorence Kelley, gen’l. sec’y.; John R. Shillady, exec. director. 
tes legislation for enlightened standards for women and 
; in industry and for honest products; minimum wage commis- 
eight hour day, no night work, federal regulation food 
aie industries; “‘honest cloth” legislation. Publications 
ie. 
ex ~ 


DNAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
'20 Union Park, Boston, Develops bread forms of comparative 
‘and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
mental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
lore democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
er, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N'‘, Director, 
venth Avenue, New York. For development and standardiza- 
public health nursing. Maintains library and educational 
Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.”’ x 
ONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 
's J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Infermation about 
zation, education, jnstitutions, nursing problems and _ other 
3 of tuberculesis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
de, publishers ‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ‘“‘American Review 
derculosis’” and “Monthly Bulletin.” 


ONAL URBAN LEAGUE—Fer social service among Negroes. 
iingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


ONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
rdon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chieago Avenue, Evanston, 
s. To secure effeetive enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
‘to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
iments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
‘ction, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 
al publication, ‘‘The Union Signal,’ published at Headquarters. 


ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
s, pres.; 811 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Il. Stands 
f-government in the work shop through organization and also 
E enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 


organ, “Life and Labor.” 


ROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Cly. Play- 

i, neighborhood and community center aetivities and admini- 
mm. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


° 


tl 
ORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
jon for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
ership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 

RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
vement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and yarious allied 
Hes. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 

5 

eee SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvment of Living 


: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
jon, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
Library, Southern Hig! d Division. The publications of the 
1 Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
e form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
sent upon request. 


uskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
; A. L Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


y hic, monthly. Editorial staff: 
r, Paul U. Kellogg 
Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 
, S. Adele Shaw 
and Community, Joseph K. Hart 
ly Welfare, Child Welfare, Health, Paul L. Benjamin. 
ing Subscription (membership) $10. 113 East 19 Street. 


post-office, New York, 


tions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 BH, 22nd St., New York. Depart-~ 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


This is the season of customary and impulsive giving. It 
is a time for charity and “charity,” though few, perhaps, 
would agree that it is also a time for considering the whole 
problem of giving. Every one gives something, in the course 
of the year, from motives that range all the way from mere 
personal irritation to an all-absorbing sympathy; in all sorts 
of measures, even to life, itself; to all sorts of objects and 
causes, personal and impersonal, wise and foolish. What 
are some of the entanglements of motive and deliberation 
that lie at the basis of these facts? 


fi How much of our giving derives from sympathy with suf- 

* fering? From some form of personal vanity? From mo- 
mentary impulses? From the expectations of one’s associates? 
From calculated purposes? From casual appeals? From some 
ideal consideration? From the effort to satisfy our own feelings? 
From sheer inertia and custom? From social competition? From 
loyalty to some old cause or object? From familiar appeals? From 
the hope of some reward, human or divine? 


What real difference is there between such customary giving 
* as “Christmas giving” and giving to social and philan- 
thropic objects and causes? Can two such types of giving be 
discussed together, or are they so distinctly different that nothing 
is to be gained by mentioning them in the same connection? Is 
Christmas giving any more “natural” than giving to philanthropy? 
Is giving to social causes in any sense an acquired characteristic? 
How widely has it been acquired? Should our giving impulses 
be subjected to criticism and to reasonable standards and controls? 
Or should our impulses always be subjected to controls, should 
those controls be economic or ethical? Have the poor any right 
to be generous? 


3 Is giving thought to an object or cause any part of the Christ- 

* mas need? Whose thought should be employed in such giv- 
ing? Are people free to act thoughtfully about such things, these 
days? To think thoughtfully? In wartime men were usually told 
ewhat they must give or subscribe to any cause: Can such a method 
be justified? Who should determine how much I should give? And 
whose giving should I have the right to criticize and dominate? 
May one ever change the objects of his giving? Or do people and 
causes develop vested rights in gifts from particular sources? Is 
loyalty always commendable, always to be trusted? Or may one 
put off old loyalties, occasionally, and put on new ones nearer to the 
heart’s desire? 


What would a democratic standard of giving include? Would 
* it demand that all individuals should give the same amounts 
to all causes? Would it call for the participation of all in the sup- 
port of recognized causes? On whose terms? Would it permit the 
giver to criticize the object or cause to which he gives? Does 
democracy allow any room for common thoughtfulness about causes? 
What effect did the war have on the democratic spirit in giving? 
Is.America capable of being thoughtful about the problems? 
References: 
Lilian Brandt, How Much Shall I Give? The Frontier Press, 
New York. Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survey, $2.15. 
American Economic Review, Special Supplement for Decem- 
ber. Articles on What Can A Man Afford? 


The Survey, December 25, 1920, p. 455; January 15, p. 5643” 
December 17, p. 430. 


The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Survey Book 
Department. 
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